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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 153, published October 3, ts especially rich in bright and ett 
tertaining fiction. MR. JAM¥S O1T'S, the poplar author of Toby 
Tyler?“ Tim.and Tip,” etc., begins a new story in three chapters, 
entitled “ Their Girl.” -There is a short story by Mk. DAVID KER, 
called The Soldier’s Cheese,’ and one by SIDNEY DAYRE, called 
“Deacon Dodd’s Calf? In Chapter VIII. of the serial story, 
“ The Cruise of the Canoe Club,” the young heroes meet with an 
interesting adventure, in which awild-cat figures conspicuously. 

“The Moon Lends a Hand” is an admirable article by MR. 

CHARLES BARNAKD, tn twhich instruction ts combined with enter- 
tainment. In“ The Building of St. Mary’s of the People,” Miss 
E. M. TRAQUAIR carrtes us back to the early days of Christian 
Rome. Mrs. T. W. DEWING suggests a dainty bit of fancy-work 
for girlish fingers in“ A Swan Design for Hat Pocket Pincush- 
won.” 
The art work in this number includes a drawing on wood by 
Mr. H. P. Wotcort, entitled All Aboard,” and one by MR. J. H. 
Moser, called “Golden-Kod.” Zhe stories are illustrated by MR. 
W. A. RoGers and Mus. JESSIE SHEPHERD. Zhere ts a charm- 
ing full-page engraving from “ Bread and Butter Days” ; a paint- 
ing by WEKDON GRoss-SMITH, exhibited last season at the Royal 
Academy, London ; some “ Fingles,” artistically illustrated ; and 
an irresistible Comic on the sixteenth page. 


AFTER THE VICTORY IN EGYPT. 


HE real trouble of the situation in Egypt began 
with the famous victory of General WOLSELEY. 


‘That victory was the topic of Christendom the next 


morning. Europe and America and the British isles 
of the sea were alike discussing it. ‘‘It was a famous 
victory ;’—and then what? It wasastroke of strategy 


_ which approves the military genius of the English 


General. Twosteps from Alexandria to Cairo. The 
canal saved, the national movement overthrown, the 
Egyptian army scattered, and ARABI Pasha a pris- 
oner or a fugitive. It is a striking dramatic specta- 
cle. The French declare that WOLSELEY is a grand 
soldier; the Germans, that it is a splendid victory. 
Certainly it is a very complete victory;—and then 
what? Despite the positive and passionate assertions 
on all sides, the actual facts of the Egyptian situation 
are very obscure. The English view is represented 
on one side by Mr. SEYMOUR KEAYE and Mr. WIL- 
FRID BLUNT, whose wife, Lady ANNE, is the grand- 
daughter of Lord Byron, and who has a romantic 
enthusiasm for Arabians and a new Islam; and on 
the other, by Sir EDWARD MALET, the Consul-General, 
and Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, of the ‘‘Control”’; and 
each party states its side with positive assurance. 

The friends of ARABI Pasha assert that for several 
years a national feeling has been arising among edu- 
cated Egyptians, cherishing a vague anticipation of a 
new Islam—a Mohammedanism inspired by the mod- 
ern spirit. The character and force of this feeling it 
is not easy precisely to estimate. But suddenly, with- 
in twenty years, a new element appeared in public af- 
fairs in the form of a national debt. This did not 
exist twenty years ago, but its present ampunt is near- 
ly $450,000,000, the growth of the wild extravagance 
of the late Khedive. He borrowed of France and 
England, and permitted the two governments interest- 
ed in the Suez Canal to send agents to Egypt to take 
charge of the finances of the country. He was re- 
quired to pay the interest punctually, and to accom- 
plish it he oppressed the Egyptians cruelly. The 
French and English agents—the ‘‘ Control,” as it was 
called—filled the financial offices with their own 
countrymen, turning out the natives, and at the be- 
ginning of this year there were 1325 European office- 
holders in Egypt, at a salary of more than $1,500,000. 
Here was fresh fuel for the flame of national feeling. 
A people ground by cruélly relentless taxation, and 


__Yuled by foreign tax-gatherers, is presumptivély ripe 


for revolt. The active revolt was represented by a 
group of army officers and the army, which insisted 
that they represented the people. This has inevitably 
a& very suspicious appearance. The army was in- 
creased, and the military budget doubled, and the 
chief of the disaffected colonels was made Minister of 
War by the alarmed government. ll this is a fa- 
miliar proceeding. It is but’ the ordinary course of 
military usurpation and of the rise of a military ad- 
venturer, who may, indeed, be quite as worthy of re- 
spect as the government that he threatens, but is not 
a patriot in the true sense. Mr. BLUNT says that the 
army was the servant of the patriot people. Sir Ep- 
WARD MALET says that it was the master. Sir Ep- 
WARD quotes SULTAN Pasha as his authority. Mr. 
BLUNT retorts by quoting the same personage as his 


| authority, and insisting that the Pasha probably told 


him the truth, and Sir Epwarp a lie. Sir EDWARD 
asserts that ARABI has received no considerable sup- 
port except from the most ignorant peasants, who had 
been made to believe that he would give them the 
soil and cancel their debts, that seven-eighths of the 
Deputies demanded his resignation and departure from 
the country, and that the Ulema during the mission 
of DERWIsH Pasha vigorously suppcrted the Khedive. 
Mr, BLUNT denies it all. 

ARABI's movement has been sometimes represented 


as a kind of reproduction of the rising of the Ameri- 
can colonies against England, and ARABI himself as 
a kind of WASHINGTON, or HOFER, or WILLIAM TELL, 
or ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED, leading a devoted peo- 
ple in the defense of their liberties. But, so far as 
can yet be seen, the movement was wholly that of the 
army and of a few pashas, and there is yet no evi- 
dence whatever of popular support in the usual sense 
of those words. In the actual situation of the coun- 
try it is not possible to see that the success of ARABI 
would have revealed a self-governing nation, nor that 
it would have produced more than a change of task- 
masters. This for the present, however, is an idle 
speculation. ARABIisdefeated. England is at Cairo. 


‘What will England do? Whatever she may do, she 


has no right to support the Sultan and his vassals in 
spoiling the Egyptians. Great as is the value of the 


Suez Canal to England, it is not worth saving at any 


such price. If England is to sustain the Khedive at 
Cairo, it must be only upon the condition of reforms 
which her assistance must accomplish. But between 
the rule of the Turk and that of the Englishman in 
Egypt, both being*foreigners, there can be no hesita- 
tion. It is fortunate that the solution of the problem 
is the task of the ablest and most humane of living 
statesmen. The private English citizen who aroused 
the world to the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, at 
which BEACONSFIELD winked, is not likely, as Prime 
Minister of England, to abandon Egypt to the Turkish 
heel. | 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY WRITES HIS 
OWN ELEGY. 


OnE of the most familiar and characteristic figures 
of English life has never been reproduced in this 
country—the English country gentleman. There is 
a good deal of affectation on this side of the sea of 
what is called English country life, and a futile and 
ludicrous imitation of English hunting and English 
sports. But the English country gentleman, ADDI- 
son’s Sir Roger de Coverley and FIELDING’s Mr. All- 
worthy, and the Squires of the October Club and of 
the old plays, America has never reproduced. In his 
Bracebridge Hall IRVING gives us a pleasant idealized 
reminiscence of the life of the country gentleman, 
and in the stories of Sir ROBERT WALPOLE at Hough- 
ton there are glimpses of his actual life. But, whether 
coarse or fanciful, it is all remote from our experience, 
and the English country gentleman remains as reso- 
lutely inseparable from England as her traditions of 
Christmas or of Guy FAWKEs. 

One of the descendants of Sir Roger, named MILNES 
GASKELL, has recently written a paper to prove that 
his class, the country gentleman, is disappearing. 
He was a great blessing, Mr. GASKELL contends, but 
he is perishing before the evil changes of modern 
times. Mr. GASKELL, although he writes pointedly 
and well, and with a distinct literary spirit and sym- 


pathy, nevertheless sneers, as it were ex officio, at lit- - 


erature and literary men. He extols the ‘‘southerly 
wind and cloudy sky” that ‘proclaim a hunting 
morning,” and his heart plainly thrills with the far- 
heard melody of the tally-ho. “Riding, hunting, the 
care of an estate, the supervision of the village, train- 
ing the tradesman and the small farmer in sound or- 
thodoxy and conservative politics—this is the business 
worthy of Englishmen, sons of the soil, hearts of oak, 


promoters and defenders of the roast beef of Old Eng- 


land. Cultivated occupations unfit men for active 
pursuits, ‘‘Short-sightedness and lameness are the 
elder brothers of literature.” But alas, and never- 


theless, American competifton, and bad harvests, and. 


reductions of rent, and tyrannical game-laws, and per- 
verse politics, which put him out of Parliament, are 
all in conspiracy against the English country gentle- 
man, and are ruining him asa “‘ centre of civilization.” 

The Spectator good-humoredly picks up the glove 
and spars with Mr. GasKELL. It declares SHAKES- 
PEARE to have been a hearty poacher and no molly- 
coddle, and doubts whether steeple-chases and the 
slaughter of game are the only pursuits worthy of 
man. It is not at all sure about ‘‘ the centre of civil- 
ization,” and asks with a bluntness worthy of the 
Squire himself whether the neighborhood has been 
actually improved by the Hall? and whether the la- 
borer does not get worse food and less of it than in 
the days of ELizaBeTH. But having rapped Mr. Gas- 
KELL’S knuckles, the Spectator proceeds to say that 
he is probably mistaken. The loss of income it holds 
to be temporary, for it is impossible that in a small 
and rich country land can lose all value as property. 
The loss of some rights will be compensated by the 
rise of nobler recreations in which enjoyment will de- 
pend upon competition, not upon killing, and the loss 
of political power can be remedied by his reducing the 
cost of county elections, when the country gentleman 
would be a much more acceptable candidate to his 
neighbors than ‘the dry-salter.” In a word, says the 
Spectator, the country gentleman will not go down 
if only his common-sense will come up. If he will 
adapt himself to the time, cultivate business habits, 
regulate his expenses, and live within his income, his 
class is sure to survive. Let him work as all other 
men have to work, and he need not sneer at literature 
as short-sighted and lame. The little encounter is 


very amusing, and the tone of the critic in dealing 
with Sir Roger comically illustrates the instinctive 
conception of the English country gentleman as a 
simple-hearted, ignorant, burly, and testy squire. 


THE LAST RAILROAD SLAUGHTER. 


THE slaughter in the tunnel of the New Haven 
road was as unnecessary as that at Spuyten Duyvil 
last January. That was one of the most shocking 
catastrophes in the annals of railroad travel in the 
country. It was the result of sheer criminal negli- 
gence. But if anybody has been punished, if a simi- 
lar tragedy may not occur at any moment upon the 
same road, the fact is not generally known. The 
disaster at Spuyten Duyvil occurred last January. It 
is now October. The District Attorney says that the 
case will be called up next month. It has been laid 
over at the request of the defense, by reason of the 
absence of important witnesses. 

These events are now so common, and with the 
rapid increase of railroad travel they will become so 
much more frequent, that it is to be hoped the Rail- 
way Commission will have power to investigate 
promptly and thoroughly such atrocious results of 
carelessness as the late collision in the tunnel. There 
are unavoidable accidents, but this was certainly not 
one ‘ot them. It is never necessary to run trains in 
such close succession that an advancing train can 
not be warned in time to prevent a collision. When 
such a collision occurs, somebody is responsible, and 
should be held to account. But for all the reckless 
and needless railway slaughter in the country during 
the last twenty years, how many of the guilty persons 
have.been punished ? | 

There is no reason to suppose that any more decid- 
ed action will be taken in the last case than in any 
of the others. Should indictments be found, impor- 
tant witnesses for the defense would doubtless be 
wanting at the critical moment, and the case would 
be adjourned until the incidents were no longer fresh- 
ly remembered except by the families and friends of 
the victims and the sufferers; and the public, upon 
reading a verdict of acquittal or the disagreement of — 
the jury, would vaguely wonder which of the slaugh- 
ters it referred to. 


MUSICAL PROSPECTS FOR THE WINTER. 


THE musical promise of the winter is brilliant and 
encouraging. CAMPANINI and GERSTER, the prima 
donna and the tenor who have been the chief popular 
favorites of late years, will not be here, indeed, but 
PATTI is coming, and she will perhaps retrieve the 
effects of the mismanagement of her last year’s tour. 
It is always a mistake on the part of any person who 
depends upon the public favor to despise the public, 
and it was ludicrous that the managers of PATTI’s 
tour should have supposed that a country in which 
the finest music is interpreted by the most skillful art- 
ists would pay enormously to hear a coquettish prima 
donna sing a ballad ortwo. Fortunately, if this was 
Madame Patti's own delusion, she has been unde- 
ceived, and she comes now seriously to vindicate her 
claim to be one of the chief of living ‘‘ lyrical artists.” 

But the most interesting announcement is that 
Mr. THEODORE THOMAS has secured The Redemption, 
by Gounop, the performance of which was the chief 
interest of the late Birmingham Festival, and more 
interesting still that he has also the MS. of the Par- , 
sifal music, the opera of WAGNER’s which was pro- 
duced this summer at Baireuth. It is stated that 
selections from this music will be produced at the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic and Chorus and Symphony 
societies, so that the WAGNER revival, which dates. 
from the great Thursday afternoon at the THOMAS 
Festival of last May, is not likely todecline. There 1s 
probably no living musical director—perhaps not even 
WAGNER himself—who is so competent a conductor 
of the WAGNER music as THEODORE THOMAS, and cer- 
tainly the marvellous ‘‘ WaGNER afternoon” at the 
Festival will survive among the most brilliant of mu- 
sical traditions in the city. There was some expecta- 
tion during the spring, and when MATERNA had pro- 
foundly impressed the Festival audience, that a Ger- 
man opera might be undertaken during this winter 
to bring forward the WAGNER opera especially, and 
with the best singers of his music in Europe. But 
fitting and adequate preparations for such an opera 
would be a very costly and onerous undertaking, and 
it is very doubtful if the experiment will be tried. _ 

The musical progress of the country is so decisive 
that Mr. THoMAS says that there is no city in the world 
which ‘furnishes more or better material for a grezt 
orchestra than New York, and certainly the Festivals 
have confirmed his opinion. That progress may be 
measured also by a comparison of the present musical 
condition of the city with that so pleasantly described 
in Mr. RicHaRD GRANT WHITE’s reminiscences 0 
opera in New York. It was only of the last genera- 
tion, of thirty years ago, that he treats, but by con- 
trast with to-day his story is that of a quaint and 


charming provincial community. In one thing, how- 


ever, New York is still provincial, and that is in the 


want of a proper music hall. Steinway and Chick- 
|ering halls are in many ways agreeable and con: 
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venient, but neither of them is adequate for the needs 
_ ofa city like New York. A permanent hall in which 
stivals could be given, and in a building am- 


greal fe 
ply equi 
New York requires. 


) 
A BOLD PLAN. 


THE New York Herald has recently published an 
extraordinary warning. It informs the public that 
Mr. Jay GOULD_is endeavoring to obtain control of 
the Associated ‘Press, in order that the collection, 
transmission, and publication of the news may be in 
his hands. Three of the seven papers which compose 
the Associated Press, the Herald says, are already 
mastered by Mr. GOULD, and it supposes from the ac- 
tion of another that he would soon obtain complete 
control. 

The Associated Press is a union of seven of the 
large New York dailies for the purpose of collecting 
and distributing news. rce 0 
agents and reporters, and it sells the news which it 
gathers to other papers in the city and elsewhere, 
The news is transmitted by the Western Union Tele- 
graph, which is controlled by Mr. GOULD. The con- 
sequences of such a monopoly in the hands of a great 
- stock operator, a monopoly which would enable him 
to color all the news, are evident. But fortunately 
the suecess of the scheme would depend upon abso- 
lute secrecy, and that is practically impossible until 
all the ‘newspapers of the association should fall un- 
der the domination of the schemer. If one remained 
independent, it would reveal the plot, and the mo- 
ment that the fact of the monopoly. was known, the 
plot would be baffled, and the news would cease to 
have any value, because the reports would not be 
credited. ; 

The Herald announces that should Mr. GOULD ob- 
tain possession of four papers of the seven, it will 
publish all the news received through the usual agen- 
cy as JAY GOULD’s telegrams. This would draw the 
sting at once. Nobody would believe reports so la- 
belled until they were confirmed. 

The suggestion of such control of the news is not 
now made for the first time. It has been long under- 
stood that Mr. GoULD has desired to influence more 
papers. But the results of the plan which the Herald 
reveals in regard to the telegraphic news are evident 
in the ease of any paper which is supposed to be con- 
trolled by a particular interest of any kind. It de- 
stroys the real weight and influenee of the paper. 
Thus a mere party organ which blows hot and cold 
as the party tribunal commands is like any other 
yoked and manacled slave, or it is a mere Toots, and 
of no consequence whatever. The enterprise of Mr. 
GOULD as detailed by the Herald reealls TWEED’s ef- 
forts to control the press. They were very ingenious, 
and they would have been most disastrous had they 
succeeded. But the press itself defeated them, and 
overthrew their author. Fortunately for the public, 
the press has always the power to turn on the light 
which destroys plots and plotters by revealing them. 


A SOMEWHAT HAPPY fHOUGHT. 


THE settlement in the extreme Southwest of our common 
country of what in the extreme Southeast thereof is called 
a “difticulty” bears several large and attractive morals. 
The difticulty arose in regard to the ownership of cattle. 
_ The herds of Messrs. HowarD and KEELEY, after being 

driven pleasantly in unity for some hundreds of miles, came 
_ to the parting of the ways, whence one hetd was to go north- 

ward and the other eastward, and here it was discovered 
that the herdsmen had mixed those cattle up. Mr. How- 
ARD is charged with a selfish unwillingness to deliver Mr. 
KEELEY’S cattle, while insisting upon the surrender of his 
own, and an amicable adjustment was arrived at, by which 
six herdsmen on each side were to shoot at each other until 
the party which had the fewer survivors should yield its 
employer’s case. The ordeal of battle was unfavorable to 

Mr. HOWARD, three of whose champions bit the dust at the 

lirst fire, while only one of ‘Mr. KEELEY’s men succumbed. 

Mr. KEELEY thereupon in tho very handsomest manner 

offered to allay Mr. HowARb’s dissatisfaction, if ‘ic felt any, 

and Mr. Howarp, with equal chivalry, submitted to the 
result of the arbitrament ‘he had invoked, 2nd the cattle 
were separated in conformity with the views originally 

maintained by Mr. KEELEY. 

No doubt most of our readers are already familiar with 
this tragical story, and we only refer to it for the sake of 
the moral. The old complaint of the girl in the song, that 

“those who make the quarrel” are not “the only ones to 

fight,” lies against this method of settling disputes, but we 

may still commend it to political bosses as being upon the 

Whole more honorable, and certainly more exciting, than— 

for instance—forgery. In the Colorado caée thero must be 

Some regret that valuable cow-boys had to be sacrificed, 

but it is possible to imagine a case in which no such regret 

Would be possible. Suppose, for example, that. the local 

bosses of the Democracy in New York should adopt this 

method of settling the contention now going on as to the 
hunber of their several herds of voters who have not been 
rounded up” since last election, and of whom each of 
three bosses claims about fifty thousand head, the three 
ims footing up some twenty-five or thirty thousand more 
<a of voters than there are. Suppose that the bogses 
ere to betake themselves, with a hundred picked hench- 
en on each side, to some place where they would not be 
'n danger of injuring any innocent and respectable persons 
ae to Long Island City—and there submit their claims 
0 the stern arbitrament of the self- cocking revolver. 


ipped for all musical purposes, is the hall that’ 


It employs a large force of | 


Whatever the result might be, how conducive would the 
process itself of adjudication necessarily be to the cause 
of, official purity and public order! With what unalloyed 
satisfaction would the public read the names of the cham- 
pions in the papers of next morning, with brief and appro- 
priate obituary. notices! Only suppose that in the chron- 
icle of the fallen brave we should come upon the names 


of— Cease, Hope, cease this flattering tale. 


LONG ISLAND CITY. 


LONG ISLAND CiTy has completely recovered from the 
spasm of virtue and decency which some time since at- 
tacked its officials, and for a time prevented the public sale 
of pools on sporting events. The pool-rooms are all open 
again, and what is humorously, or at least not numerously, 
known as “the respectable element” in the population of 
the city is indignant, though a little uncertain as to the 
person upon whom its indignation ought to be visited. 
The sheriff of the county, whose repeated threats that he 
would close the reoms if they were re-opened had no effect 
upon the obdurate bosoms of the pool-sellers, was not to be 
found in Long Island City on the day on which the rooms 
were defiantly opened. .The captain of police explained 
that he would not close the rooms because he had once 
closed them, and the newspapers gave the credit of that 
achievement to the sheriff. Upon the whole, there seems 


to be no permanent cure for the evils of Long Island City, 


except the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, which is cordially 
invited by the moral condition of the place, and also by the 
abundance of petroleum at the wharves, which might serve 
the same exemplary purpose as the large deposits of asphalt 
near the cities of the plain, The alleged “respectable ele- 
ment” had better gird up its loins after the manner of the 
Lot family, which was the “respectable element” in the 
population of Sodom. If the wife or mother of the respect- 
able element has any moral or picturesque sensibilities, 
she will not be apt to cast longing looks behind from the 
ferry-boat which bears her from this unsavory suburb. 


COMMERCE AND‘ THE NEW YORK PILOTS. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce has undertaken to investi- 
gate the relation of the commerce of this port to what are 
alleged to be the excessive port charges of various kinds, 
and has naturally begun with the examination of the busi- 
ness of pilotage. It is notorious that the present charges 
for pilotage are excessive. They are excessive because 
they are fixed, not by competition, but by law, and this law 
virtually makes of the pilots a close corporation, restricted 
to the present pilots and such apprentices as they may 
choose to instruct and take into their own order. Even if 
an outsider were to pass an examination and procure a pi- 


lot’s license, the license would do him no good. He must - 


have a pilot-boat, and he must buy a share in a boat already 
engaged in the business, for the association of pilots has 
resolved that no new boats shall be admitted as pilot-boats, 
except in substitution of those already engaged. 

The association is thus a monopoly of the most oppressive 
kind. - Like all monopolies, it resists every tendency to 
progress and improvement. Some enterprising pilots who 
bought and fitted a steamboat for the business, which is 
now done entirely by sailing vessels, fell under the ban of 
the association. The steamer could do the work of two or 
three pilot-boats in all weather, and the pilots foresaw that 
the introduction of steam in the service would render their 
schooners useless. Accordingly they prosecuted the enter- 
prising pilots before the Commissioner, and succeeded in 
revoking their licenses—a proceeding which was afterward 


sustained by the courts as being in conformity with the 


law under which the pilots were organized. 


It needs no argument to show that such a law is out- | 
rageously unjust. It is kept upon the statute-books by the | 
visit to Albany every year, when its repeal is agitated, of | 
agents of the pilots, to whom every pilot pays ten per cent. | 
of his earnings, and seems to find the investment protitable, | 
In 
vestigating the matter of pilotage, therefore, the Chamber | 
of Commerce is prosecuting an unquestionable abuse, which | 
is also one of the chief burdens upon the commerce of this | 


although the assessment is never accounted for. 


port. 


THE COMING OF MRS, LANGTRY. 


in reports from England as a fair lady, has just appeared as | 
Rosalind, in As You Like Jt, and with the same kind of success 
that has thus far attended her theatricalcareer. She evident- 
ly has talent, and as evidently we should suppose not decided 
genius, for the stage. There have been notably pretty wo- 
men who have ventured to trust to their beauty as their 
sole outfit for the stage, but smiled they never so sweetly 
and archly, they have failed. Perhaps, also, that singular 
power, “society,” may resent the appeal to the general pub- 
lic of a favorite ofits own. It may frown upon the goddess 
of the drawing-room when she chooses to court another 
and more general worship. Indeed, among the mysteries 
of ‘‘society,” exclusiveness is held to be chief. But how 
can the goddess of the drawing-room be exclusive if she 
may beseenformoney? The photographs of Mrs. LANGTRY 
certainly have another character than those of the ordinary 
professional beauty. She is probably a very clever as well 
as an exceedingly pretty woman, and her cleverness is the 
gift of adaptation to the situation. 
The accounts of her acting describe a pleasing and sym- 
pathetic and effective performance, but not a great per- 
formance. It is not a RACHEL or a FANNY KEMBLE that 
we are to expect. Perhaps it is acting hardly even in the 
second rank, like that of ELLEN TREE, whose Rosalind was 
a very beautiful and classical performance, and peculiarly 
fitted to her cool and statuesque style. Indeed, her im- 
pression was that of a woman capable of retiring clad as a 
page to.a sylvan solitude, “queen and huntress, chaste and 
fair.” Ion was her characteristic part, and old New York 
greatly admired that highly colored Greek figure. But bet- 
ter than ELLEN TREE’s charming acting of Rosalind was 
FANNY KEMBLE’s reading. There was undoubtedly, as a_ 


| 


| recent correspondent of the Springfield Republican remarks, 


something a little grotesque in the spectacle of a very large 
lady in a very ample satin dress, who courtesied elaborately 


herself, and adjusted herself, and then began to read. But 
when she began, ample dress and elaborate manner van- 


roamed the fairy wood of Arden. Our eyes were touched 
with “the light that never was on sea or land,” and going 
homeward, the still enchanted listever murmured with 
LONGFELLOW, after hearing her: | | 

| “OQ precious evening! all too swiftly sped.” 

- That is very much more than can be expected of Mrs. 


- LANGTRY, and with very much less the good-natured town 


will be satisfied. From all the accounts, a certain robust 
and healthy heartiness in her will be a very pleasant con- 
trast with the shadowy unreality and morbid intensity of 
SaRa BERNHARDT. Her coming is one of the most inter- 
esting events in “the world of amusement,” and her début 
will be awaited with great interest aud curiosity. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Mary F. Henperson, of St. Louis, offered in April last a 
prize to the pupils of Kirkwood Seminary for.the’ best essay on 
““Common-Sense about Women.” The essays were sent in with-- 
out names, and Mrs. HENDERSON was the judge. The girl who won 
the prize proved to be a Cherokee Indian, whvu has since graduated 
and gone home to the Territory to live. 

—Hon., G. H. Coruiss, of Providence, Rhode Island, has given 
‘$1200 for the purchase of Professor Warp’s college series of casts 
of extinct specimens in natural history, for the new museum of 
Iowa College, and Professor Warp has so addec to the gift that 
the entire collection has been secured. ; 

—OLIveR Ames, the Republica: candidate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, has been in the service -£ +he Ames Shov- 
el-Works at North Easton since he was fifteen vears old, and has 


died with an indebtedness of $8,000,000. In the time of the panic 
the son so managed the assets that he paid dollar for dollar, a mill- 
ion of dollars in legacies, and had a surplus for the residuary 
_legatees. 
_ —The funeral of Dr. Pusry, at Oxford, on the 21st of September, 
_was remarkable in the character and number of the distinguished 
men who assembled to pay the final tribute to his memory. The 
Prime Minister of England, Mr. Cuapstone, was one of the pall: 
bearers ; Cardinal Newman walked beside the coffin; Dean Lip- 
DELL, assisted by Canon Lippon, St. P. Paul’s, London (one of Eng- 
land’s greatest preachers), read the service; and the Bishop of 
Oxford pronounced the benediction. The flags of the city were at 
half-mast. 

—overnor PLaisteD, of Maine, in view, doubtless, of the high 
average of turpitude that prevails in the politics of that State, has 
determined to leave it at the expiration of his term of office, and 
“move his family West.” 

—Mr. Bisnop, the Republican candidate for overnor of Massa- 
chusetts, is forty-eight years old, has served in hoth Houses of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and has been President of the senate. 

—Freperick Marquanp, formerly a prominent jeweller of this 
city, who died recently at Southport, Connecticut, left about $50,000 
to various charitable societies, connected chiefly with the Presby- 
terian Church.. The rest of his estate (he left no children) he 
gives to Mary Virginia MarquanpD Tompkins Monroe (the wife of 
E. B. Monroe), Henry G. Marquanp, ALANSON TRask, and J ANIEL 
W. McWutiams, “the survivors or survivor of them, as joint ten- 
ants absolutely, without any restriction, hereby recommending and 
requesting, but not enjoining them, to use and distribute said resid- 
uary portion in the causé of education and the spread of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and in encouraging and aiding any good work 
either in our own country or in foreign lands.” 

—Mrs. Hutpau Roserrson, who died a few days since in Bethel, 
Vermont, at the age of one hundred and three, was the oldest per- 
son in that State, and the last survivor of a family of eleven. chil- 
dren. The daughters of the family were remarkable for longevity, 
six of them living to be over ninety years of age, and two of them 
over one hundred. 

—Mr. Moses Witt1ams, one of Boston’s oldest and most success- 
ful merchants, died a few days since, leaving a large fortune. He 
was a very sagacious man on the subject of investments. To his 
heirs his advice in his will is to “keep the same property I leave 
them rather than exchange it for other property that may promise 
a larger income. I have never looked for a large income, but have 
sought. the greatest security of the principal, Governed by this 
rule, I have met with few losses, and to this I owe my large estate.” 

—Mr. book on the late Dr. is an 
interesting contribution to our biographical literature. The 
Tribune, in reviewing it, gives many additional personal charac- 


| teristics of the man. On all topics he could say something to 
| be remembered. His voice was clear and pleasant; his enun- 
| ciation was perfect; his sentences were as exact and fluent and 

THE town will return to town in time to greet Mrs. LANG- 
TRY. That lady, who is especially known to this country | 


transparent in idle chat as in his literary work, and not seldom 
they flashed with epigrammatic wit. He had a racy humor, a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, a hearty and contagious laugh. Mr, Fro- 
THINGHAM speaks of his “constitutional hilarity.” It is an apt 
phrase. One seldom sees a wise and serious man so readily pro- 
voked to merriment. Those were bright days indeed when two 
such genial friends as GrorGE Ripcey and Bayarp TaYLor sat at 
work in the same room, with the intent faces of younger journal- 
ists around them. Tothe last he was happy, ardent, and energetic. 


He used at times to wax wroth—on becoming occasions—and then 


the idiomatic vigor of his speech left nothing to be misunderstood. 
In truth, he was a laughing philosopher, and the laughter sprang 
from a sunny temper, an enthusiastic disposition, and a warm 
heart: Cary.e, alluding long ago to Mr. Rietey’s Brook Farm 
experience, said he was “a Socinian minister, who left his pulpit 
in order to reform the world by cultivating onions.” 
—Through the United States Consul-General at Hong-Kong, 
China, Mr. Frank VINCENT, Jun., the traveller and author, has just 
received an autograph letter from H. M. Noropom I., King of Cam- 
bodia, bestowing upon him the decoration of the Royal Order of 


known book, Zhe Land of the White Elephant, the third enlarged 
edition of which has just been issued by the Harpers. “ We have 
had its contents read to Us,” says his Cambodian Majesty, “and 
found your voyages and description of the different countries 
through which you travelled very interesting. Your description 
of Our Kingdom and of our manners and customs is quite exact. 
We thank you for your kind consideration.” His Majesty informs 
Mr. Vincent he has heard that “the King of Siam has also ap- 
proved of your book, and has conferred upon yon the Order of the 


traveller to return to Cambodia: “ We shall be very happy to see 
you once more, and will do all in Our Power to aid and facilitate 
your voyages in Our Kingdom.” The paper bears the royal arms 


stamped in high relief, the envelope tho great seal of the kingdom 
in beautifully embossed gilt-work. 


to the audience, and then with equal elaboration seated | 


ished. We were made free of SHAKSPEARE’S world. We . 


been the superintendent. His father, Oak: Ames, i; said to have. 


Cambodia, in token of his appreciation of Mr. Vincent’s well- . 


White Elephant in token of his satisfaction” The letter, which © 
is written in English, concludes with a cordiab invitation for the .. 
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YE WATCHMAN. 


wuld cried, “* What a fine place for a town!” 


I. 

Ge day in the vear 1678 
the good ship Shield, of 
Stockton, sailing up the 
Delaware River, chanced to 
pass too near the western 
bank. Its sails and spars 
struck against the branch- 
es of the trees growing by 
the water’s edge, and the 
weary passengers looked to 


see the cause of the obstruc- 
tion. The land here rose 
high avd abrupt from the 


river, and was crowned with 
great dark pines, which 
could either give a touch of 
color to winter’s grayness, 
or else serve as a rich con- 
trast to the lighter greens 

and reds and yel- 


autumn. Because 
of these trees, the 
Indians called the 
place Quequenaku, 
or the Grove of Tall 
Pines. Marking its 
beauty, the new- 
comers changed 
their 
into admiration, 
But they sailed on; 


for, though fair, it was still wild and unbroken, whereas further 
uj) the river was the new city of Burlington, destined by its early 
settlers to be the metropolis of the Jerseys. 


There was something prophetic in this tribute of praise. 


Three 


vears later WittramM Peny’s first body of colonists came to this spot 


to found his City of Brotherly Love. 


Wearied with being so long 


‘alone on a wide, wide sea,” they greeted land with a fervor 
zreatas that which the sea had aroused in Greeks of old. When 
colpared to life in England, made miserable by persecution, and 
to that on shipboard, where small-pox had been added to the hor- 
rors of seasickness, Quequenaku—or Philadelphia, as it was now 


christened—geemed a paradise. 


There were drawbacks, 


to be 


“ure. Half under-ground huts and caves dug in the river-bank 


were not very cheerful habitations. 
startled by finding their children in uncomfortable intimacy with 


if 


Parents were sometimes 


Ms 


lows of summer and 


impatience. 


their door-steps 


‘THE BLUE ANCHOR TAVERN. 


beasts and aati “ Now thee sha’n’t again. 


Keep to thy part,’ 
was little Rebecca Coleman’s only reproof to the snake which, 


"| creation must have cheered him. It was late in October when he 
and a few friends came up the river in an open boat from Chester. 


sharing her mid-day meal, devoured more than she thought was | The air was cool, with all the delicious freshness of fall, and the 


_ its proper portion. But the emigrants were at least free, 


and on terra firma, and before them lay a great unknown 
future in which they could build their chateaux en Es- 
pagne. Roast geese did not run about with gravy-boats 
in their bills, as in the paradise imagined by Herng, but 
wild-pigeons, tame from very wildness, flew in great 
flocks close to the ground, as if asking to be killed. 
Fish swarmed in the small streams, so that men might 
catch them without the trouble of throwing a line. 
While the Indians and the Swedes, who had some time 
previously settled in the neighborhood, were there ap- 
parently for no other purpose than to attend to the wants 
of the strangers. Notwithstanding this great plenty, 
there was occasionally an empty larder and a despairing 
household. If women in those days did not go forth 
to fight, like Joan of Arc and the Maid of Saragossa, 
they were not a whit less brave. One day when 
“worthy” ELizabetH Hanp was helping her husband 
as he built a house for himself, he bade her go home. 
‘‘Thou, my dear, had better think of dinner,” he said 
to her. She, poor woman, went her way sorrowing; 
for, like the prophets in the desert, she did not know 
whence her meal was to come. Then, ashamed of her 
weakness, she prostrated herself on the floor of the 
cabin in prayer. And, lo! when she arose, before her 
stood her cat with a fine rabbit in its mouth, thus sup- 


plying her wants even as the ravens, or Arabs, had provided for 
Though this simple life had its trials, it was probably hap- 
pier than that which came later, when increased comforts and ex- 
Men never 


tended interests called forth rivalries and dissensions. - 
suffer so much 

from the large 
skeleton on 


as from the lit- 
tle one hidden 
in some secret 
chamber. 
After a year 
of this exist- 
ence, PENN’s ar- 
rival was natu- 
rally the cause 
of much excite- 
ment and rejoi- 
cing. His first 
introduction to 
the city of his 


THE HOUSE IN’ LETITIA STREET. 


“The Seve fro 


sky “ blue, like an Italian sky,” as he afterward wrote. The colon- 
ists were assembled on the shore. Many of.the Indians, anxious 
| to see the man who had called himself their loving friend, were 
grouped together, while others waited silently in their canoes on 


THE BICENTENARY OF PHILADELPHIA. —JLLUSTRATED BY SOSEPH PENNELL. 
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the water. In the background was the primeval 
forest, from which the autumn gold and scarlet 
had not yet faded. But by the shore a large space 
had been well cleared, and a row of buildings in 
process of construction gave assurance to PENN 
that his ideas were beginning to be realized. 
These houses were very simple, being nothing 
more than frames of wood filled in with bricks. 
The one nearest the river’s edge, and then al- 
most finished, was the Blue Anchor Tavern, 
which now ranks with the famous inns of his- 
tory. Its first lost, SrepHEN Guest, stood with 
the crowd that welcomed Wituiam Penn. The 
tavern in after-years had its distinguished vis- 
itors; many ships far finer than the little barge 
from Chester anchored in front of it by the 
river-bank, and it was the centre of business 
and of travel. But even as mine host of the 
Boar’s Head loved best to talk of Falstaff and 
Prince Hal; as the landlord of the Mermaid had 
many a tale to tell of SHaksprare and Bru 
Jonson, and of merry actors during the reign of 
good Queen Bess, so did the honest Quaker pro- 
prietors of the Blue Anchor delight in relating 
the events of that bright October morning in 
1682. 
Perhaps the most striking of these was the 
meeting with the Indians. They, because the 
first Quaker settlers had treated them kindly, 
were prepared to like Penn, and so met him in 
friendly fashion. He, to conciliate them still 
further, and to prove that he came to them on a 
footing of equality, ate their roasted acorns and 
hominy. Whereupon these children of nature 
expressed their feelings of pleasure in their own 
dumb way by a wild dance, twirling and leaping 
much as a pack of hounds might do in greeting 
their master. And. then, so tradition has record- 
- ed, Witttam Penn arose from his. seat on the 
ground and danced with them. Nay, more, by 
the grace and agility df his twirls and leaps out- 
did them, undoubtedly adding thereby to the im- 
pression he had already made. It is true that 
history does not vouch for this. But what would 
history be without its legends? The next inter- 
view was more stately and solemn; but, in its own 
Way, quite as-picturesque. The Indians sat in a 
semicircle under the wide-spreading branches of 
a large elm-tree, the chief in the centre, and the 
oldest and wisest of the tribe on either side. At 
a little distance were the “ younger fry,” ranged 
in corresponding order, like shadows of their eld- 
ers. Opposite stood the pale-faced strangers, PENN 
conspicuous by the blue sash around his waist, 
the only insignia of his high official capacity. 
There was no dancing on this occasion. ‘All were 
serious, It was then the new Governor made 
that bloodless treaty which VoLTaIRE says was 
the only one between Indians and Christians 
that was not ratified with an oath, and yet the 
only one that was never broken. 

PeEsn at first was busy travelling through his 
own province, and visiting other colonies. There 
were plans to be inspected, laws to be made, 

_ boundary lines to be settled, and he was not a 
man to let others do his work for him. When 
he was in Philadelphia he lived in a small house 
which still stands in Letitia Street, and which is 
alive with associations of the olden time. It is 
plain and unpretending, but two stories high, 
with sloping roof, dormer-window, and gable ends. 
However, there was a large garden or orchard 
around it; and from its windows the blue river 
could be seen. In a settlement in which many 
people lived in caves, it must have seemed pala- 
tial. Even after Penn left, in 1685, it continued 
to be the head-quarters of the Governors, and 
within its walls all the affairs of the province 
were attended to until the Court-house, or “‘ Great 
Towne-house,” was erected some ten or twelve 
vears later. The cottage on Letitia Street has 
been private residence, eating-house, music hall, 
and has gone through many changes of fortune. 
Finally, a few years since, with new paper and 
paint and careful obliteration of whatever made 
it interesting, it started life afresh as a tavern, 
even aS a worn-out tragedian might, with new 

wig and maniy layers of rouge and powder, re-ap- 
pear as low comedian. EizaBetH Rosiys. 


[Begun in Hanrre’s No. 1327.) 
KEPT IN THE DARK. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avior or Farm,” “Tar Warpen,” “Is He 


Porgnsoy ?” ** Marion Fay,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION, 


Tuovcn the news of Miss Altifiorla’s broken 
engagement did reach Mrs. Western at St. David's, 
she was in a state of mind which prevented her 
almost from recognizing the fact. It was the very 
day on which her husband was to come to her. 
And her joy was so extreme as almost to have 
become painful. ‘“ Mamma,” she said, “I shall 
not know what to say to him.” 

* Just let him come, and receive him quietly.” 

“Receive him quietly! How can I be quiet 
when he will have come back to me? I think 
you do not realize the ‘condition I have been in 
during the last three months.” 

“Yes, my dear,I do. You have been deserted, 
and it has been very bad.” 

_ |But Mrs. Western did not approve of the word 
used, as it carried a strong reproach against her 
husband. She was anxious now to take upon her- 
self the whole weight of the fault which had pro- 
duce@ their separation, and to hold him to have 
been altogether sinless. And as yet she was not 
quite sure that he would again take her to his 
home. .All she knew was that he would be that 
day in Exeter, and that then so much might depend 
on her own conduct. Of this sh? was quite sure 
~—that were he to reject her shi; must die. In 


read aright. 


her present condition, and with the memory pre- 
sent to her of the dreams she had dreamed; she 
would not live alone at Exeter, divided from him, 
and there give birth to her child. But he must 
surely intend to take her into his arms when he 
should arrive. It could not be possible that he 
should again reject her when he had once seen 
her. 

Then she became fidgety about her personal ap- 
pearance—a female frailty which had never much 
prevailed with her—and was anxious even about 
her ribbons and her dress. “ He does think so 
much about a woman being neat,” she said to her 
mother. 

“T never perceived it in him, my dear.” 

“ Because you have not known him as I have 
done. He does not say much, but no one’s eye 
is so accurate, and so severe.” All this arose 
from a certain passage which dwelt in her remem- 
brance, when he had praised the fit of her gown, 
and had told her with a kiss that no woman ever 
dressed so well as she did. 

“I think, my dear,” continued Mrs. Holt, “ that 
if you wear your black silk just simply, it will do 
very well.” 

Simply! Yes; she must certainly be simple. 
But it is so hard to be sintple in such a way as to 
please a man’seye. And yet, even when the time 
came near, she did not dare to remain long in her 
bedroom lest her own maid should know the 
source of her anxiety. At one time she had de- 
clared that she would go down to the station to 
meet him, but that idea had been soon abandoned. 
The first kiss she would give him should not be 
seen by strangers. 

But if she were perplexed as to how she would 
bear herself on the coming occasion, he was much 
more so. It may be said of him that through his 
whole journey home from Dresden he was dis- 
turbed, unhappy, and silent; and that when his 
sister left him in London, and he had nothing im- 
mediately before him but the journey down to 
Exeter, he was almost overwhelmed by the diffi- 
culties of the situation. 
so much worse than hersasa woman. The speak- 
ing must all be done by him, and what was there 
that he could say? There was still present to 
him a keen sense of the wrong that he had en- 
dured, though he owned to himself that the pun- 
ishment which at the spur of the moment he had 
resolved upon inflicting was too severe—both upon 
her and upon himself. . And though he felt that 
he had been injured, he did gradually acknow- 
ledge that he had believed something worse than 
the truth. How to read the riddle he did not 
know, but there was a riddle which he had not 
If Cecilia should still be silent, he 
must still be left in the dark.. But he did under- 
stand that he was to expect no confession of a 
fault, and that he was to exact no show of re- 
pentance. 

When the train arrived at Exeter he determined 
to be driven at once to the hotel. It made him un- 
happy to think that every one around him should 
be aware that he was occupying rooms at an inn 
while his wife was living in the town; but he did 
not dare to take his portmanteau to Mrs. Holt’s 
house and hang up his hat in her hall as though 
nothing had been the matter. “Put it into a 
cab,” he said to a. porter as the door was opened, 
“‘and bid him drive to the Clarence.” 

But a man whose face he remembered had laid 
his hands upon his valise before it was well out 
of the railway carriage. ‘Please, sir,”’ said the 
man, “ you are to go up to the house, and I’m to 
carry your things. I am Sam Barnet, the gar- 
dener.” 

“ Very well, Sam,” said Mr. Western. ‘Goon, 
and Ill follow you.” Now, as he well knew, the 
house at St. David’s was less than half a niile from 
the railway station. 

He felt that his misery would be over in ten 
minutes, and yet for ten minutes how miserable a 
man he was! While she was trembling with joy— 
a joy that was only dashed by a vague fear of his 
possible sternness—he was blaming his fate as it 
shortened by every step the distance between him 
and his wife. At last he had entered the path 
of the little garden, and the door of the house was 
open before him. He ventured to look, but did 
not see her. He was in the hall, but yet he did 
not see her. “Cecilia is in the breakfast parlor,” 
said the voice of Mrs. Holt, whom in his confusion 
he did not notice. 
the back part of the house, looking out into the 
garden, and thither he went. The door was just 
ajar, and he passed in. In a second the whole 
trouble was over. She was in his arms at once, 
kissing his face, stroking his hair, leaning on his 
bosom, holding his arm round her own waist as 
though to make sure that he should not leave her, 
crying and laughing at the same moment. “Qh, 
George, my own George! It has all been my do- 
ing; but you will forgive me! Say that one word 
that I am ‘forgiven.’”’ Then there came another 
storm of kisses, which frustrated the possibility 
of his speaking to her. 

What a wife she was to possess! How grace. 
ful, how gracious, how precious were her charms ! 
—charms in which no other woman surely ever 
approached her. How warm and yet how cool 
was the touch of her lips! how absolutely sym- 
metrical was the sweet curve of her bust! what a 
fragrance came from her breath! And the light 
of her eyes, made more bright by her tears, shone 
into his with a heavenly brightness. Her soft 
hair as he touched it filled him with joy. And 
once more she was all his own. Let the secret 
be what it might, he was quite sure that she was 
his own. As he bent down over her she pressed 
her cheek against his, and again drew his arm 
tighter round her waist. “George, if you wished 
to know how I love you, you have taken the right 
step. I have been sick for you, but now I shall 
be sick no longer. Oh, George, it was my fault; 
but say you have forgiven me.” 

He could not bring himself to speak so much 
of an accusation as would be contained in that 
word “forgive.” How was he to pardon one 


His case as a man was | 


The breakfast parlor was in- 


| 


whose present treatment to him was so perfect, 
so loving, and so lovely? “Sit down, George, 
and let me tell you how it was. Of course I was 
wrong, but I did not mean to be wrong.” 

“No, no,” hesaid. ‘There shail be no wrong.” 
And yet why had not his sister told him that it 
would be like this? Why had she so stoutly 
maintained that Cecilia would confess nothing ? 
Here she was acknowledging everything with most 
profuse confession. What could any man desire 
more? “Do not speak of it—at any rate now. 
Let me be happy as I have got you.” 

Then there was another storm of kisses, but 
she was not to be put off from her purpose. ‘“ You 
must know it all. Sit down—there, like that.” 
And she seated herself, leaning back upon him 
on the sofa. ‘‘ Before we had been abroad I had 
been engaged to that man.” 

“Yes; I understand that.” 

“T had been engaged to him—without know- 
ing him. Then, when I found that he was not 
what I thought him, I made up my mind that it 
would be better to throw him over than make us 
both miserable. for life.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And I did so. I made a struggle, and did it. 
From that-time to this I have had nothing to say 
to him, nor he to me. You may say that I treated 
him badly.” 

“T don’t say so. I at any rate do not say so.” 
_ “My own, own man! Then we went abroad, 
and, as good fortune would have it, you came in 
our way. It was not long before you made me 
love you. That was not my fault, George. I 
loved you so dearly when you were telling me that 
story about the other girl; but, somehow, I could 
not tell you then a similar story about myself. It 
seemed at first so odd that my story should be 
the same, and then it looked almost as though I 
were mocking you. Had you had no story to tell, 
you would have known all my own before I had 
allowed myself to be made happy by your love. 
Do you not perceive that it was so?” 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “I can understand what 
you mean.” 

‘‘ But it was a mistake; for from day to day the 
difficulty grew upon me, and when once there was 
a difficulty, I was not strong enough to overcome 
it. There never came the moment in which I was 
willing to mar my own happiness by telling you 
that which I thought would wound yours. I had 
not dreamed beforehand how much more difficult 
it would become when I should once be absolutely 
your wife. Then your sister came, and she told 
me. She is better than anybody in the world ex- 
cept yourself.” 

‘“* All women are better than I am,” he said. 
“It is their nature to be so.” 

Some half-ludicrous idea of Miss Altifiorla and 
her present difficulties came across her mind as she 
contradicted his assertion with another shower of 
kisses. ‘She told me,” continued Cecilia, “ that 
I was bound to let you know all the truth. Of 
course I knew that; of course I intended it. But 
that odious woman was in the house, and I could 
not tell you till she was gone. ‘Then he came.” 

“Why did he come ?” 

“He had no right to come. No man with the 
smallest spirit would have shown himself at your 
door. I have thought about it again and again, 
and I can only imagine that it has been his in- 
tention to revenge himself. But what matter his 
intentions so long as they do not come between 
you and me? I want you to know all the truth, 
but not to imagine more than the truth. Since 
the day on which I had told him that he and I 
must part there has been no communication be- 
tween us but what you know. He came to Dur- 
ton and made his way into the house, and Miss 
Altifiorla was there and saw it all; and then you 
were told.” 

“He is a mean brute.” 

“But Iam not a brute. AmTa brute? Say 
that Iam nice once more. You know everything 
now—everything, everything. I do own that I 
have been wrong to conceal it. My very soul 
should be laid bare to you.” , 

“ Cecilia, I will never be hard to you again.” _ 

“IT do not say that you have been hard. I do 
not accuse you. I know that I have been wrong, 


and I am quite content that we should again be. 


friends. Oh, George, just at this moment I think 
it is sweeter than if you had never sent me away.” 

And so the reconciliation was made, and Mr. 
Western and Cecilia were once more together. 
But no doubt, to her mind, as she thought of it 
all, there was present the happy conviction that 
she had been more sinned against than sinning. 
She had forgiven, whereas she might have ex- 
acted forgiveness. She had been gracious, where- 
as she might have followed her mother’s advice 
and have been repellent till she had brought him 
to her feet. As it was, her strong desire to have 
him once again had softened her, and now she 
had the double reward. She had what she want- 
ed, and was able to congratulate herself at the 
same time on her virtue. But he, though he had, 
too, what he wanted, became gradually aware that 
he had been cruel, stiff-necked, and obdurate. 
She was everything that he desired, but he was 
hardly happy because he was conscious that he 
had been unjust. And he was a man that loved 
justice even against himself, and could not be 
quite happy till he had made restitution. 

He staid a week with her at Exeter, during 
which time he so far recovered himself as to be 
able to dine at the Deanery, and return Dr. Pi- 
grum’s call. Then he was to start for his own 
house in Berkshire, having asked Mrs. Holt to 
come to them a fortnight before Christmas. He 
would have called on Miss Altifiorla had he not 
understood that Miss Altifiorla in her present state 
of mind received no visitors. She gave it out that 
since men had been men and women had been 
women no woman had been so basely injured as 
herself, But she intended to redress the wrongs 
of her sex by a great movement, and was devot- 


ing herself at present to hard stud with that ob- 


ject. She used to be seen daily walking two miles 


and back on the Crediton Road, it being necessa 
to preserve her health for the sake of the great 
work she had in hand. But it was understood 
that no one was to speak to her on these occa- 
sions, and at other times it was well known that 
she was engaged upon the labors of her task. 

‘And to-morrow we will go back to Durton.” 
said Mr. Western to his wife. ‘ 

‘Dear Durton, how happy I shall be to see it 
onee again !” 

“ And how happy I shall be'to take you again 
to see it! But before we go it is necessary that 
I should say one ‘thing.” 

This he spoke in so stern a voice that he almost 
frightened her. Was it possible that after all he 
should find it necessary to refer again to the little 
fault which she had so cordially avowed ? 

“What is it, George ?” 

“T have made a mistake.” 

“ No, George, no; don’t say so. There has been. 
nomistake. Aman should own nothing. I have 
thought about it, and am sure of it.” 

“Let a man commit no fault, and then what 
you say will be true. I made a mistake, and al- 
lowed myself to be’so governed by it as to com- 
mit a great injustice. I am aware of it, and I 
trust I may never repeat it. Such a mistake as 
that I think that I shall never commit again. 
But I did it, and I ask you to forgive me.” In 
answer to this she could only embrace him and 
hang upon him, and implore him in silence to spare 
her. “So it has been, and I ask your pardon.” 

“No, George, no; no.” 

“Will you not pardon me when I ask vou ?” 

“T can not bring myself to say such a word. 
You know that it is all right between us. I can 
not speak the word which you shall never be made 
to hear. I am the happiest woman now in all 
England, and you must not force me to say that 
which shall in any way lessen my glory.” 

THE END. 


AN EQUINOCTIAL STORM IN 
NEW JERSEY. 


In the vicinity of New York, and for one hun- 
dred miles inland, the equinoctial storm of the 
fall of 1882 will long be recorded by high-water 
marks, and even after these have disappeared, 
will furnish tales to be told by winter firesides 
by the oldest inhabitants. On Thursday, the 21st 
ult., rain began to fall in New York; on the fol- 
lowing day the storm was continued, and people 
remarked that it was a “ genuine old equinoctial,”’ 
On Saturday the rain poured down in torrents 
and floods, and the weather became the all-ab- 
sorbing topic of conversation. The flood-gates 
remained open until midnight ; but Sunday morn- 
ing was bright and clear. The great storm came 
from the sea, unheralded and unlooked-for, its 
first sigus having been seen on the North Caro- 
lina coast; and having run its course, it put out 
to sea again from the Nova;Scotia coast on Stn- 
day. The rain had no sooner ceased to fall than 
stories of ruin and desolation, lives lost, swoilen 
rivers, bridges, dams, and buildings swept away, 
and travel impeded, were flashed from all direc- 
tions over the telegraph wires. New York, ow- 
ing to the peculiar conformation of Manhattan 
Island, suffered but little, and, after all was over, 
was rather pleased than otherwise to have enjoy- 
ed a cleansing more thorough than had been 
known in years. In Brooklyn the damage was 
much greater, but easily repaired. Jersey City 
suffered to the extent of $10,000 in her streets 
and sewers, and her individual losses, on account 
of flooded cellars, etc., will amount to as much 
more. 

The great losses by the storm were in the 
smaller cities of New Jersey that are intersected 
by rivers and small streams, and in the rural 
districts lying contiguous to those streams. Of 
these.cities the largest and most important is 
Paterson, the centre of the American silk indus- 
try, which is bisected by the Passaic River, a 
broad, rapidly flowing stream, furnishing unlim- 
ited water-power to hundreds of factories within 
the city limits. Patersonians know by bitter ex- 
perience the power for evil that their river can — 
wield when it rises in its might, and when on 
Friday it began to swell and roar, and they saw 
the foam flecks on its tawny current, they trem- 
bled for the result. In 1854 a great freshet had 
swept away their dams and bridges, and in 1878 
they had been again similarly afflicted, though 
to a less extent. All Friday night and Saturday 
the water rose rapidly. On Saturday afternoon 
its volume was suddenly augmented by the burst- 
ing of the dam of Oldham Pond, at Haledon, a 
suburb of Paterson. In their headlong rush of 
two miles, before plunging into the river, these 
Oldham waters did an immense amount of dam- 
age, tearing up streets and horse-car tracks, de- 
stroying bridges and culverts, and demolishing 
small buildings, hay-stacks, and all other mova- 
ble objects that impeded their course. All Sat- 
urday night and Sunday, and until ten o'clock 
Monday morning, the waters steadily rose, until 
some persons said they were higher than in 184. 
In reality, however, they did not reach the marks | 
of that freshet by some six inches ; but they were 
far above those of 1878, and full high enough to 
cause great alarm and much destruction of pro- 


At the great falls of the Passaic, within the 
city limits, the scene on Sunday and for several 
succeeding days was grand in the extreme, anid 
served to draw thousands of spectators, evel 
while the rain was falling. Just above the falls 
the river is spanned by a handsome Iron struc- 
ture known as the Spruce Street Bridge, beneath 
which the water rushes down a sharp incline 11 
a vast unbroken sheet, as smooth as oil and brown 
as October ale, before taking its grand plunge of @ 
hundred feet into the dark narrow chasm yawh- 
ing to receive it. On this bridge the crowds stood 
for three days and watched the wreckage of 
bridges, houses, barns, and miscellaneous articles, 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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ond redemption, as they were borne with 
par swiftness hen them toward the fa- 
tal abyss. On Monday afternoon they saw the 
body of a horse, attached to portions of a wreck- 
ed buggy, hurried over the falls, and knew that 
they had belonged to a man who was swept into 
the raging waters with them, and drowned, on 
Saturday, as he was driving along the river-bank. 
A hundred yards below the falls the deep gorge, 
but sixty feet in width, through which the vast 
volume of churning water is forced, is spanned 
by a slight iron foot-bridge, and here our artist 
stood, drenched by blinding clouds of spray and 
mist, and deafened by the tumultuous roar of the 
angry waters, while he made the sketches of the 

s. 

ge ene the river from the main portion of the 
city, and close to the brink of the falls, are located 
the city water-works. In these the engines and 
boilers are placed so far below the water-level 
that had the river once gained entrance by doors 
or windows, the establishment would have been 
flooded, and the curious anomaly would have been 
presented of a city deprived of water for domes- 
tic and manufacturing purposes through the agen- 
ev of a flood that at the same time threatened its 
partial destruction. Foot by foot the water rose 
about the buildings, and tier by tier it hid the 
brick-work from sight, until it had crept to with- 
in a few inches of the low window-sills. As soon 
as it became apparent that the buildings of the 
water-works were in danger of being flooded a 
force of men had been set to work building 
dams of sand-bags and boards at every exposed 
point, and as fast as the water rose additional 
tiers of earth-filled bags were piled on top of 
the frail barriers. Inadequate as they looked, 
these hastily extemporized defenses served the 
purpose, and kept the volume of water from en- 
tering, though it trickled through their interstices 
in every direction. 

Below the falls the turbid stream, bearing its 
burdens of heavy wreckage as though they were 
feathers, swept through the city, covering the 
piers and lapping the roadways of the substan- 
tial bridges, so that they seemed to rest on its 
very surface, flooding the lower stories of the 
houses and mills that line its banks, pouring 
through the adjacent streets, until boats and rafts 
were the only vehicles of transportation from 
house to house, and doing an amount of damage 
that is estimated at $225,000, 

On the line of the Erie Railway, a few miles 
above Paterson, is the pretty little village of Ho- 
hokus, and here our artist found another scene 
of devastation. Before the great storm, passen- 
gers, looking from the car windows as they ap- 
proached Hohokus station, called each other’s at- 
tention to the charming sheet of water nestled 
in the hills, beside which the track ran for near- 
ly a quarter of a mile. It was known as the Za- 
briskie Pond, and it, and the great moss-grown 
dam restraining it, were among the most pictur- 
esque features of the landscape. Now, in place 
of the little lake, there stretches only a bare ex- 
panse of black unsightly mud, through which 


rushes an impetuous brook. Twenty-one years. 


ago the old dam was swept away, and the follow- 
ing year the owner of the property, Mr. Joun J. 
ZaBRISKIE, then one of the assistant engineers 
of the Croton Water-Works, built a new dam of 
red sandstone that he declared all the powers be- 
low could not shake. Three years ago the build- 
er of the dam was drowned in the lake he had 
created. Since then the present occupants of the 
old ZABRISKIE mansion, a fine stone house a few 
rods below the dam, have called it, with its pret- 
ty cascade, their minature Niagara, and have 
pointed out its beauties to visitors. It was deem- 
ed impregnable, and even on that memorable 
Saturday, when four dams on the stream above 
it had given way, and the accumulated waters 
from their ponds were hurléd against it, no fears 
were entertained that it would go. Suddenly, on 
Saturday afternoon, without a signal of warning, 
and with a roar of thunder, the great dam burst, 
and its walls melted like snow before the blast 
ofa furnace. On the bosom of the loosened wa- 
ters, the massive key-stone of the dam, weighing 
three tons, was borne a quarter of a mile. The 
furious stream uprooted trees, covered the beau- 
tiful ZapRiskig gardens with great bowlders, 
Swept away bridges, and in twenty minutes did 
$50,000 worth of damage. 

Another city to suffer very serious damage was 
Plainfield, New Jersey, which is intersected by 
three small brooks flowing down from the mount- 
ain back of the city. These were swollen by the 
deluge of rain into rushing rivers, hurling vast 
bodies of water into the devoted city, and sweep- 
ing all before them. Within the city limits six 
fine stone bridges supported by heavy arches of 
solid masonry, and a dozen built of wood, were 
completely destroyed, a number of ice-houses, 
factories, and small dwelling-houses swept from 
their foundations or undermined s0 that they fell, 
and an almost incalculable amount of damage 
done in all directions. 

On Saturday, the third day of the storm, a 
crowd of people were assembled on Grove Street 
Bridge, over Green Brook, watching the wreck of 
a kindling-wood factory which was being rapidly 
borne toward them, and in the midst of which a 
man was struggling for life, when, without warn- 
Ing, twenty feet of the structure sank beneath 
their feet as though it had melted away, and in 
an instant nine persons were ingulfed in the 
Seething waters. By heroic efforts of a dozen 
brave men, from among the crowds lining the 
banks of the Stream, all but one were rescued, 
though bruised, bleeding, and nearly drowned. 
Late that night Frenche’s Dam, the last but one 
left standing in Green Brook, gave way, and the 
creased volume of water destroyed what re- 
mained of the Grove Street Bridge. . 
The adventures of a Plainfield milkman illus- 
— the dangers of travel near that city during 

ne storm. He left the city with his hors¢ and 
Wagon at nine o'clock Saturday morning, and at- 


tempted to reach his home in Washington Val- 
ley, only four miles away. He was first com- 
pelled to abandon his wagon. Soon afterward his 
horse sank beneath him, and it was only after 
seventeen hours of swimming, walking, and mak- 


ing long détours that he finally reached home, . 


more nearly dead than alive. 


During the storm no city more narrowly es- 


caped a terrible disaster involving great loss of 
life than Trenton, the capital city of New Jersey. 
On Sunday morning the swollen waters of Assin- 
pink Creek burst their banks, and rushed down 
the track of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 


through the South Trenton tunnel, which is four-- 


teen feet high. The rushing waters reached to 
within a foot of the top of the tunnel, above 
which flows the Delaware and Raritan Canal. If 
they had reached and broken the canal embank- 
ment, South Trenton with its five thousand in- 
habitants must have been swept into the Dela- 
ware River. 

The amount of damage in Trenton was im- 
mense, the destruction including the iron truss 
bridge at Stockton Street, three large frame store- 
houses, an ice-house, a large number of smaller 
bridges and buildings, and the incalculable inju- 
ry done to stock and machinery on the first floors 
of a large number of factories. For two days all 
railroad travel and traffic was suspended. The 
Clinton Street bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was at one time submerged to the depth of ten 
feet, and only the tops of half a dozen engines 
and as many trains of cars standing on the track 
could be seen. In the railroad yard, platforms, 
signal stations, and tool-houses floated about in 
every direction. 

An amusing sight during the flood was that 
presented in front of a saloon on Burnet Street, 
which was entirely surrounded by water, and in 
front of which on Sunday morning fifteen row- 
boats were moored to the hitching posts which in- 
dicated the line of the street beneath. 

The signal officer in this city reports the total 
rain-fall between eleven o’clock on Wednesday 
night and daylight of Sunday morning to have 
been 9.46 inches. For the same period the offi- 
cial rain-gauge of Paterson reported a rain-fall of 
sixteen inches; but, as a gentleman of that city 
remarked, “ it must have taken a drop too much.” 


THE HECKER MONUMENT, ST. LOUIS. 


FRIEDRICH HECKER. 


THE monument which German citizens have 
erected in St. Louis to the memory of FRIEDRICH 
Hecker is a fitting recognition of the services 
rendered by that patriot to the cause of liberty. 
It is more: it is a tribute of Jove to the person- 
ality of a man who had qualities commanding the 
respect of his opponents and the devotion of his 
followers. An enthusiastic defender of the lib- 
erties of the people, he did not hesitate to risk 
life and property in the endeavor to found a free 
and united Germany. Baffled in the attempt, he 
crossed the Atlantic. The same sense of justice 
and love of liberty which had made him a leader 
in the movement against the petty princes of his 
native country, in this enlisted his sympathies in 
the cause of an oppressed race. His sanguine 
temperament and impulsive nature frequently led 
him into saying and doing things which in calmer 
moments he must have regretted. The purity, 
however, of his motives has never been questioned. 
A warm friend, a good hater, he was idolized by 
his friends and feared by his enemies. To a 


richly gifted mind, and a remarkable facility for’ 


grasping a subject, he added the rare art of win- 


ning others to his ideas; and even his most in- 


veterate antagonists in the ranks of his own party, 
could not always resist the power of his arguments 


and the fervor of his convictions. In his private | 


life he showed those simple and unassuming man- 
ners which made him essentially a man of the 
people, and gave him a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 


Nature, too, seemed to have made | 


eed the candidate. 


him the ideal leader in a popular movement, a 
national hero, in giving him a powerful frame, a 
massive head, and strongly marked features. His 
language was habitually the dialect of the people. 
The power of his physique was reflected in his 
writings, which were distinguished by great vigor 
of expression and freshness of thought. His 
sudden death at Belleville, Illinois, on the 24th of 
March, 1881, was mourned by thousands of friends 
in Germany and in this country, where among new 
surroundings and under more favorable condi- 
tions he had found another home, and a fresh 
field for his restless energies. 

FRIEDRICH Kart Franz HECKER was born at 
Eichtersheim, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, on 
the 28th of September, 1811. He attended the 
Lyceum in Mannheim, and studied law at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Munich. The prac- 
tice of his profession at Karlsruhe and Mannheim. 
soon gained him the reputation of a painstaking 
and conscientious lawyer. His services were in 
constant demand. An opportunity of entering 
the field of politics was given him in 1842, when 
he was elected a member of the Lower Chamber. 
He at once became the soul of the opposition. 


His attacks on standing abuses, and the zeal with 
_ which he entered upon an agitation for liberal 


reforms, frightened his more easy-going colleagues 
into withholding from him their support. Indig- 
nant at what he considered their half-heartedness, 
he resigned his seat as Deputy. Upon his return, 
in 1848, from an extended tour through the south 
of France and Algiers, he was persuaded by his 
friends to resume his place as leader of the op- 
position. His relations with the more moderate 
members of his party continued strained, however. 
They moved too slowly for him. In his opinion 
the time for action had come. Hastening to Con- 
stance, he there proclaimed the republic. The 
complete failure of the whole enterprise is a mat- 
ter of history, and need not be entered into here. 
The undisciplined volunteers under HECKER were 
beaten at Kandern ; Freiburg, which the insurrec- 
tionists had occupied, was retaken by the govern- 
ment troops ; and a corps of German exiles which 
had entered the Grand Duchy from France was 
dispersed at Dorsenbach. Hecker fled to Switz- 
erland, and from there came to this country, where 
he settled on a small farm near St. Louis. Re- 
called by the Provisional Government of Baden, 


»which in his absence had succeeded in driving 
‘| out the Grand Duke, he made haste to return to 


Germany. He arrived in Strasburg in time only 
to witness the flight of the republican troops over 
the French and Swiss frontiers. Closely watch- 
ed by the government of Napo.reon, he reach- 
ed Havre, and there embarked once more for 
America. 
Arrived on his farm, he devoted himself with 
energy to agriculture, in a short time making for 
himself a name as a successful farmer. His ear- 
ly training and temperament, however, unfitted 
him for so quiet a pursuit. Entering political 
life in his adopted country as an Abolitionist, he 


‘soon succeeded in becoming a prominent leader 


of the German wing of that party. When the 
civil war broke out, he placed himself at the head 
of the Twenty-fourth Illinois Regiment, which 
also bore his name. Difficulties with his superiors 
(he claimed to have been superseded in com- 
mand) led to his resigning his command. Shortly 


| afterward he took the field again, as Colonel of 
the Eighty-second Illinois Regiment, which, like | 


the former, had to a large extent been raised for 


chim in Chicago. At Chancellorsville he was se- 


verely wounded, and after fighting under Grant 


, at Chattanooga, retired in the autumn of the 


same year from active service. In 1872, though 
sitting in the Convention which nominated GREE- 
LEY, he supported Grant for the Presidency; in 
1876 he made speeches throughout the West in 
favor of Hayes. 

An enthusiastic reception was given HEcKER 
by. his many admirers when he visited Germany 


tin 1873. The changes which the war of 1870 


had wrought in the father-land, and the national 
feeling to which it had given birth, could not, of 
course, escape the notice of so acute an observer. 
The dream of his younger days had been realized 
in part at least. In his eyes the sacrifices made 
by the patriots of 1848 had not been made in 
vain; their devotion had kept alive the dying 
embers of national self-consciousness, and had 
made a united Germany a possibility. Though 
acknowledging the great results achieved, princi- 
pally by those whom he had antagonized all his 


“life, he was too sturdy a republican ever to look 


with a very friendly feeling upon the present 
government of Germany, and to these views he 
gave at all times free expression, notably so in 
his speech at the great St. Louis Peace Festival in 
1871. Max G, SECKENDORFF. 


THE DEMOCRATIC LEADERS. 


THE Democratic Convention was controlled by 
an ex-rebel and the master-spirit of Tammany 
Hall. Mr. Pryor, a former Confederate officer, 
read the resolutions. Mr. Kelly, in fact, select- 
It is not Mr. Cleveland who 
led the assembled Democracy, but the same 
reactionary and dangerous elements that have 
so often made these Democratic gatherings ob- 


' jects of real terror to the people. It*'was mark- 


ed by many traits that recall the old rebellious 
meetings of*ten or fifteen years ago. Almost 
the same names re-appear. The Union men 
were sneered at and rejected. At the evening 
session Mr. Pryor, the Confederate general, made 
some remarks not complimentary to the loyal 
General Slocum; a Democratic friend of Mr. 
Slocum denounced him as a rebel; Mr. Pryor 
knocked him down with a blow of his fist, accord- 
ing to the New York Sun, September 23, and re- 
ceived the applause of his Democratic associates. 
This is quite in the old spirit of Tammany Hall, 
which has given some of its best offices to ex- 
Confederates, and is in close sfmpathy with the 


around nothing wrong. 


most reactionary section of Southern politicians. 
But a Convention in which Mr. Kelly names the 
candidate, and Mr. Pryor pummels Union men, is 
not likely to give much comfort-to the tax-payers 
and working-mén of New York city, or even Buf- 
falo. It would be well for them to look into the 
history of this curious Democracy. 

The Democratic leaders, who have made the 
city of New York pay for many an election in the 
past, are_about to make a raid upon the State. 
With them there is no chaffering about assess- 
ments of two or more per cent. They pay high 
salaries, they require a large proportion for polit- 
ical expenses. The victim who receives from six 
to ten thousand dollars a year suffers cheerfully, 
and the office-holders of the city of New York 
are never impoverished by their liberality to their 
political chief. Nowhere are such high salaries 


paid to inferior men, nowhere is there such a lav- © 


ish waste of the people’s money. It is in the 
city of New York that the Democratic party has 
held its long reign for more than twenty years— 
except for the brief and imperfect overthrow of 
the “ Ring”—and it is here, in the ceutre of its 
power, that it is most exposed to severe condem- 
nation. Here it has shown all its vices and all 
its alarming traits, because here it has ruled un- 
checked. For more than twenty years the city 
has been the scene of unparalleled waste and fraud. 
The Democratic system culminated in the “ Ring” 
of 1869and 1870. Then were seen such open rob- 
beries as were never imagined before; then Dem- 
ocratic officials ‘flaunted in wild wastefulness and 
crime; then the lavish gifts to Roman Catholic 
institutions were fastened on the eity; then the 
famous leaders of the Democratic party looked 
on as if unconscious while the revelry of plunder 
went on, and the meetings in Tammany Hall were 
crowded with the Democratic magnates who were 
afflicted with political blindness, and could see 
It is curious to notice 
how full their speeches at the time were of re- 
form, purity, and moral grace. 

From Tweed and Sweeny to Tilden, they 
were all teformers. But suddenly the terrible 
rule ended, and some, at least, of the wrong- 
doers were cast down. Some met with a just 
retribution ; unhappily for the city, the evil they 
had done was irreparable. Our honest citizens 
resolved to pay the fraudulent debt contracted 
by their Democratic rulers. It was a fearful 
burden, and the stricken city has not yet re- 
covered from the fatal blow. But it was an 
honest impulse born of freedom, and the thought 
of repudiation was never entertained; the 
fraudulent bonds were assumed, the liabilities 
were paid. But the city came out of the fearful 
struggle loaded with a debt, in 1873, of nearly 
$150,000,000, and borne down by a weight of 
taxation that seemed about to swallow up all its 
resources. Democratic waste and fraud had near- 
ly destroyed its credit. | 

Soon, after, in 1873, came the commercial and 
world-wide panic. Intense poverty weighed upon 
the people. Business stopped; labor suffered, and 
the working-men starved. But the Democratic 
politicians alone flourished and grew rich in the 
general need. Their great salaries were still kept 
up, their useless offices were still filled; the tax- 
ation of the city increased ; and our Democratic 
leaders refused to share in the sorrows or the 
privations of their fellow-citizens; the gélden 
stream still flowed into Tammany Hall. The sys- 
tem of plunder has never been changed. The 
helpless’ city still lies in the grasp of its Demo- 
cratic officials. It has grown rich and great 
again, but it seems to have lost the power of 
self-defense. 


Unfortunately the Democratic party can never 


be anything else than what it has been. It was 
the party that fostered the rebellion by its dis- 
loyalty; it is the party that robbed the city of 
New York. Of both these crimes against the peo- 
ple it has never repented. It still fosters and 
cherishes as its leaders men who have been in 
arms against their country, and New York officials 
trained in the orgies of the “ Ring.” General 
Slocum, who has been true to his country, it re- 
jects as a candidate for Governor, and nominates 
for a position of less importance. It has never 
ceased to make the city of New York the victim 
of its dangerous policy; it has never ceased to 
plunder it through its officials. The “ Ring” 
was nominally broken down; its system is still 
preserved. Its old leaders. still rule in New 
York. Mr. Cleveland, whom they have selected 
as their candidate for Governor, will do well, 
if he is a true patriot, to look into the char- 
acter and designs of his assoétiates. But we 
think the people of New York and Brooklyn 
have had enough of the rule of ex-rebels and 
foreign priests. They have suffered for twenty 
years all the.various forms of civic robbery. The 
honest working-man has often been taxed for 
a large proportion of his savings, or been driven 
from the city by Democratic plunderers.. The 
honest tax-payer has found his property wasted 
in the efforts to satisfy Democratic frauds, in 
maintaining in luxury a swarm of ex-rebels and 
foreign officials, and satisfying the boundless cost 
of Democratic elections. 

The people have now their opportunity for re- 
venge. The Republican candidate, Mr. Folger, 
has always been true to his country and the cause 
of the working-man. By electing him the people 
will once more come into power. They have in 
the Republican candidate and party an oppor- 
tunity of reform. They may even snatch the 
city of New York from the control of its plun- 
derers. They may make it a clean and honest 
city. By electing Mr. Folger, the State of New 


York will prove again its hatred for disunionists ~ 


and traitors ; its firm support of free speech and 
free thought ; its resolution to promote the busi- 
hess prosperity of the country by honest mea- 
sures in finance ; its devotion to the cause of prog- 
ress. In the success of the Republican party, 
the working-men of Europe and America will re- 
joice together. EvGens Lawrence. 
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THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


or “Cowarn Consorenor,” “ Littte Kate 
Kirby,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ete. 


BOOK THE FIRST 


CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 
INTENTIONS OF GREG ._DORWARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE REFORMATORY. 


Ir stood on a breezy common, not seven miles 
away from London—a blank, bare, red-bricked, 
staring edifice, shut in by a high wall bristling 
with broken glass, which glittered in the rays of 
the hot sun that August afternoon. There was 
the ripple of merry laughter from children at play 
upon the common; light-footed, harum-scarum 
children of all grades of society, and all free as 
the air above them or the birds that were sing- 
ing to them ; there was the low, long, monotonous 
murmur of some hundreds of voices welling from 
the airing ground and the open windows of the in- 
stitution, shut in by the high walls on which the 
glass was flaming like a fringe of fire. 

There was play on the green grass, but hard 
work in the big brick house; and John Wood- 
hatch, standing with his hands behind him, and 
a solid ebony cane in his hands, seemed to mark 
the contrast, and to be, in his stern way, affected 
by it. 

"We savin his stern way, for John Woodhatch 
was a stern man, although one worth twice look- 
ing at, a& at a something or some one out of the 
regular pattern—the set-smooth pattern, that is 
—of our every-day humanity. The men and 
women who crossed the common as he stood there 
(and he stood with strange*patience and for “no 
end of time”) glanced at him as they passed, 
stared hack at him, three-fourths of them, after 
they had passed, wondering for a while who he 
was, and for what or whom he was waiting, with 
that deep-set, thoughtful look upon his face. 

- He was a tall, powerfully built man, of some 
forty years of age; upright and strong, keen-eyed 
and sharp-featured; a man who had seen much 
of the world, and been bronzed and generally 
highly eplored by something fiercer than this Eng- 
Jish sun in whose rays he was then standing; 
a handsome.man in his sternness, and probably 


’ the more attractive for having his hair flecked 


thick with gray. Beard, mustache, or whisker 
he possessed not, but his clean-shaven face was 
no futile effort at a youthful effect; “hair dis- 
guised him,” he said, and he hated disguise. He 
hated a great many things, did John Woodhatch, 
by-the-way; and of that we may have clearer 
proof hereafter. 

Presently he walked toward a green gate let 
in the side wall of the institution, and with a 
quick snatch at the handle of the bell woke up 
the echoes with a summons that was unnecessa- 
rily-noisy. The side door was opened on the in- 
stant, and a gawky lad, whose limbs were pushed 
so far through his corduroys that he seemed grow- 
ing rapidly while you surveyed him, stood in a red- 
tiled passage—a sentinel on guard. 

“ Well, of all the blessed rows—” he began ; then 
he stopped, lboked at the visitor, and touched a 
front lock of red hair hanging over a low forehead. 

“Ts Mr. Fretwell in?” asked John Woodhatch. 

“Yes, sir. Will you step round to the front 
door,and—" 

“No; I'll comein this way. You can find him 
this way for me as well as the other. What's 
your name 

“Crapper,” answered the young porter. 

“Take this to Mr. Fretwell, Crapper. It is an 
official order to inspect the reformatory. I'll 
wait here till you come back.- There’s my card 
as well, Look sharp.” 

Master Crapper departed swiftly along the red- 
tiled passage, opened a second green door, and 
disappeared. 

Mr. John Woodhatch, unceremonious or curi- 
ous, ani not too particularly mindful of his pro- 
mise to wait where Crapper had left him, moved 


along the passage also, pushed open the second | 


green door, and entered upon a broad and spacious 
plot of ground, where he came, figuratively, to 
anchor for a second time ; and, after his old habit, 
put his hands behind him, and planted his ebony 
stick firmly in the ground. He looked keenly to 


_ right and left of him, as one interested and ob- 
,Servant; and the features relaxed somewhat of 


their sternness, and took so sad an expression to 
them iistead that tears might have come for an 
instant into the large, gray eyes of the visitor, 
the natural brightness of them was so suddenly 
and strangely dimmed. 

And yet at first sight there was nothing to de- 
press ah observer, and it was a busy, healthy scene 
at which he gazed. Here were some two or three 
hundred boys learning the gospel of work, two or 
three hundred waifs and strays—the offscourings 
of the streets and jails—wound up and set going, 
and in a different and better fashion than had 
been known to them hitherto. They were work- 
ing hard, possibly with here and there a hard 
task-master over them, as might be necessary 
with such unmalleable material to deal with in 
the way of their respective characters. They were 
very busy, in long, low workshops, in sawing 
planks of Swedish pine-wood into blocks, chop- 
ping blocks into fire-wood, making wheels of wood 
and resin for speedier ignition of fuel, fashioning 
mop-sticks and broom-handles, copper-sticks and 
rolling-pins, handles of garden tools, and of all 
tools seemingly under heaven, and fetching and 
carrying like ants in a big hive; they were very 
busy in the floors above, where the open windows 
were, and the pale, thin faces of more pupils of 
Mr. Fretwell’s Academy for Young Gentlemen 


looked out furtively at the visitor in the grounds, 
and wondered “what the devil”—his business 
was, and whether any trouble—always trouble 
somewhere !—was meant by his arrival. They 
were making boots in one room, and making them 
stout and strong and serviceable ; they were hard at 
tailoring in another, busy upon their own suits of 
corduroys, and particular about the one red stripe 
running down the leg—ornamental, perhaps, but 
still too unpleasantly significant of Fretwell’s 
school for some of them to like, those who want- 
ed, at all hazards—at the risk of the prison even 
—to “cut and run” from it as from a lazar-house, 
to the dark, free streets from which they had been 
snatched, biting and tearing at theirsaviors. They 
were busy in the school-rooms on the other side 
of the great airing yard, and there were boys, 
and youths verging on manhood even, poring over 
lessons, and with their turn for manual labor over 
for the day, thank God! There was music also 
welling from the windows of far-off rooms, and 
boys blundering at present through the brand-new 
march which the music master had composed for 
the amateur brass band of that institution which 
John Woodhatch had called to inspect. There 
was a steam-engine puffing and blowing in the 
rear, also employed in the pine-wood plank busi- 
ness, and lightening manual labor very consider- 
ably; and there were signs and tokens of industry 
everywhere in this big, pitiful school, where the 
pupils’ faces were all white and lined, and seared 
with grim expressions, and the rosy, smiling coun- 
tenance of happy boyhood was a rare specimen 
to find. 

“ Does it seem such a very long time ago now ?” 
muttered John Woodhatch to himself. 


CHAPTER II. 
JOHN WOODHATCH IS INQUISITIVE. 


Mr. Woopnatcn had scarcely done muttering 
when thé master of the reformatory, followed by 
the boy Crapper, appeared upon the scene. Mas- 
ter and visitor raised their hats to each other, 
and looked hard at each other ; and Crapper, after 
a sidelong glance at them both, slouched off into 


the red-tiled passage, to play the part of Cerberus. 


again, and to shut the green door behind him upon 
a bustling world. 

“ You would like to inspect the reformatory ?” 
said Mr. Fretwell, briskly, as he dangled sundry 
keys from the fingers of his left hand, and held 
Mr. Woodhatch’s letter of introduction in his 
right. 

. No; I don’t think I should,” answered John 
Woodhatch. “I have been over it often enough 
in my time, and when you were a child.” 

Mr. Fretwell was surprised ; he looked keenly 
at his companion for an instant, and then said, 

“Indeed!” 

“Your name és Fretwell?” asked the visitor, 
curiously, as he surveyed the principal in his turn, 
a little dapper man, of some five or six and twen- 
ty, with small, light eyes and sandy hair, and with 
a quick, business-like air about him generally, as 
of a man who trifled not with time, and was not 
to be trifled with himself. 

‘Yes, my name is Fretwell.” 

“You have succeeded to your father’s post, 
then ?” 

“Yes, I reign in his stead,” he said, lightly. 

“ Dead ?” inquired Mr. Woodhatch, and in al- 
lusion to the late master of the house. 

“Oh no. Superannuated.” 

“And you prefer to follow in his footsteps, 
and pursue a hard life—for it is hard and oner- 
ous, if you do your duty, sir—to choosing some 
protession or trade where money or honors are 
more easily earned ?”’ 

Mr. Fretwell shrugged his shoulders, although 
a shade of discontent seemed to settle on his 


countenance at the visitor’s plain speaking. 


“TI don’t know that I have-ever had a chance 
offered me,” he replied, “and this was a post to 
keep in the family, I suppose.” 

well—and the boys here %” 

“Are about the same as ever they were,” was 
the answer. ‘Good, bad, and inditferent — the 
former a scarce article, but still to be discovered 
in the place, if any one cares to look for it. It 
does not appear to me that any one cares much, 
and reformatories are not fashionable,” he ddded, 
bitterly, after a pause. “ But may I ask—” 

“Yes; anything you like, but don’t be in too 
great a hurry about it,” answered the other, 
quickly, and even brusquely. . 

“ My time—” 

“Is valuable. So it should be; so should be 
everybody’s,” added John Woodhatch again; 
“but I am here on business, and that letter of in- 
troduction in your hand makes it sufficiently clear 
that I have a claim upon your time, I think »” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly.” 

Mr. Fretwell was just in the slightest degree 
nettled, for the stranger’s manner was peculiar, 
and seemed to be dictatorial, which it was not. 
He was sure that this visitor was one of the class 
that “wanted to know,” and to know too much 
—that wanted to suggest impossibilities and im- 
practicabilities that would alter the whole rules 
of the reformatory in about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, if allowed the run of the rules, 
that would preach and theorize and sermonize, 
and be generally fussy for one afternoon, and 
then go away again, and never be heard of more 
—not even in the newspapers. 

“I have no particular wish to go over the re- 
formatory,” explained Mr. Woodhatch again, 
“although I can hardly see the boys without. 
And I wish to see all the boys, and should like 


them marched out, rank and file, into the airing | 


ground,” 

Mr. Fretwell did not respond to this. He mar- 
velled at the coolness of the request, even at the 
man’s “damned impudence”’ ; but he simply fold- 
ed up the letter of introduction, put it in the 
breast pocket of his coat, and stared blankly 
ahead of him. His silence did not strike the 


visitor as peculiar ; John Woodhatch went on in 
his own decisive and straightforward manner. 

“‘T hope your heart is in your work, Mr. Fret- 
well,” he continued; “if not, you had better be 
dead or away. For this is a great, grand post, 
looking at it seriously.” 


Mr. Fretwell laughed in a forced manner, and 


shrugged his shoulders again. Yes, he was evi- 
dently a discontented man, and the boys had tried 
his temper, and soured his disposition generally. 
And not admiring his visitor, he was more and 
more inclined to be pert and official ; to snub 
him even, should the chance present itself. 

““T see the gravity of the position ; the great- 


ness or the grandeur of it has never struck me,”’ 


he replied. 

“] said, ‘looking at it seriously,’” remarked 
the other—“ not from your point of view, or from 
any man’s, but from God’s.” 

“Qh!” said the master. : 

He was discomfited now a little. The new- 
comer was a religious man, after all, and come to 
preach and rave; he would understand less than 
any one else the difficulties and hardships in the 
way of managing an institution of this kind; he 
wished the Reverend Athelstan Cream, who vis- 
ited once a day, had not left ; he would have turn- 
ed this gentleman over to him, and sped back to 
his office. He was in for a sermon now, and yet 
there were letters to answer, and accounts in ar- 


rear. 

“T have often thought of late years what a 
deal might be done in a house of this kind if the 
right man were at the head of affairs. I take it 


"you are not the right man,” said Mr. Woodhatch, 


looking steadily at the master; “I know your fa- 
ther was not.” 

Mr. Fretwell reddened. Yes, this was a cool 
customer. 

‘My father was thought a great deal of here. 
There has never been one word said against this 
institution in his time or mine, and a great many 
people have spoken well of it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Fretwell, hotly. “I am afraid, sir, you are too 
critical.” 

This would put the visitor down, thought the 
principal, but it did not. If John Woodhatch 
were rude and abrupt himself, he seemed not to 
notice it in others. Indeed, with some strong, 
deep thought ahead of him, he heard the words, 
but paid no heed to the manner of their delivery. 

“Your father was weak at times, and a tyrant 
at times, and such a man is generally a failure,” 
continued the visitor, “If I had power, the 
power of the state, to back me, I could make this 
a very different place. One might work more 
reformation here, turn on a stronger light, lead 
many a boy upward and over the hills, instead 
of sinking him down, or letting him sink.” 

“ You should put in for the post,” said Mr. 
Fretwell, airily. 

“Not I. lam like a great many others—I see 
what good may be done, but I am not the man to 
effect it. I’m too hard myself, and I’m a devil- 
ish bad temper.” 

No, this was not a religious man. Variable in 
his. moods, and garrulous, with no consideration 
for other people’s time, and with an idea that he, 
the principal of the establishment, was there at 
his orders, and awaiting his orders, confound him ! 

“ Well, sir,” he said, restlessly, “we had better 
be moving.” 

They went on side by side. 

“ And yet I understand boys, I am sure,’ Mr. 
Woodhatch continued, ‘‘ such boys as these, sent 
by orders of magistrates and judges, and set 
here to do their best or worst. ‘To be saved, 
many of them, too—there’s the consolation of it 
all, sir—eh ?” 

And here he pounced so suddenly upon Mr. 
Fretwell’s arm, and tender muscles thereof, that 
Mr. Fretwell let out a little scream of pain, and 
dropped his keys upon the gravel. 

“I beg your pardon,,’ said John Woodhatch, 
stooping politely to pick up the keys, and return 
them to their owner. ‘“ You see I am excitable, 
and unfit for a post of this kind.” 

“ Yes, sir; I perceive you are excitable—very 
excitable,” replied Mr. Fretwell, rubbing his arm 
vigorously, and marvelling and cursing at the 
other’s iron fingers. He should be bruised to- 
morrow, he was sure. 

“T was a boy here myself once,” said Mr. Wood- 
hatch. ‘“ Your father, I dare say, will remember 
me. He saw me off to Canada with thirty-nine 
other boys ; it was twenty-five years ago this very 
day. A quarter of a century,” he murmured : 
‘‘more than a third of a man’s long life !” 

Mr. Fretwell took out the letter of introduc- 
tion, looked at it, and replaced it, saying: “I 
don’t remember the name, although you are on 
the old books of course. And you come here—” 

“To see what good I can do,” he cried, warm- 
ly; “to show that I am not ungrateful for the 
chance that was offered me; to do good in my 
turn, God willing that I should.” ) 

He stretched out his hand to touch the mas- 
ter’s arm again, but Mr. Fretwell was on his guard 
this time, and adroitly evaded him. | 

“Precisely so. Very good of you, too. You 
are one of the few gratefuls that turn up at times,” 
answered Mr. Fretwell. 

“ Canada was my salvation. I learned to work 
in earnest there ; I learned self-reliance, honesty, 
thrift. By degrees,” he added, “‘I became a rich 
man.” 

“We should like your history for our record 
volume,” said Mr. Fretwell, more interested now 
—more gracious, perhaps, if we may use the term. 

“ You shall have it.” 

‘“* My father will be glad to hear of you again, 
I am sure.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t a bad sort tome; but he wasn’t 
the right man here. But I have said that before, 
I think.” 

“Yes, you have said that before,” added Mr. 
Fretwell, dryly. ‘‘ And, may I ask, in what way—” 

“*T want to take one of the boys off your hands, 
and see what I can make of him. I should be 


lad,” he added, “to set one upon ' i 
I was set.” might 

“To adopt one ?” 

“Hardly that; I don’t quite mean that” wa 
the reply. “It would depend u 
haps, the world ved on.” pee 

““A few boys will leave this month 
number next. Some are going to ‘tation ad 

interfere with them.” 

™ Are there any there whose looks you fancy >” 
said Mr. Fretwell, as they entered the ‘won fl 
room where the fire-wood was being chopped 
and where fifty or sixty boys looked up at once 
grinned or scowled, according to their respective 
moods, and then began chopping vigorously again 

“It is not easy to pick one out,” remarked 
John Woodhatch ; “I have come to you for in. 
formation on this point. That is the object of 
my mission.” 

I see.” 

r. Fretwell put his finger to his lip an . 
sidered. Mr. Woodhatch in. 
terest at the boys, spoke to one or two of thom 
then to the overseer in charge of them. He was 
a man of many questions, and a man who asked 
strange questions too. Boys and overlooker were 
soon puzzled with him. : 

“I was one of you, and worked like you,” he 
said to them, “and I went abroad and made my 
own way in the world. Try and do the same 
lads; it is not so very hard to keep straight and 
push on. Think of it presently. Do.” 

That was all the sermon he preached before he 
went out of the room, but it was an earnest little 
outburst, and set the boys wondering and staring, 
He had come back to have a look at them. He 
had been one of them, that big, strapping gentle- 
man! He had not forgotten what he had been. 

He was a man who seemed to remember évery- 
thing. As they crossed to another part of the 
premises, he startled Mr. Fretwell by saying: 

“You said reformatories were not fashionable 
just now, and you said it somewhat spitefully. 
What did you mean by that ?” 

“Oh, that we are not fashionable. People don’t 
seem particularly interested in us—think that a 
government grant does all that is necessary, and 
there’s an end of it. We don’t get many—hard- 
ly any—subscriptions and donations, and we are 
never down in anybody’s will.” 

“You will be down in mine,” said John Wood- 
hatch; ‘you are down.” 

“That is very kind of you—that—” 

“And as for a donation, will you accept this 
now, before I forget it? I should like a receipt 
in the morning, if you please,” he added, in a 
business-like way. 

“Certainly.” 

Mr. Woodhatch had drawn a check—which | 
was already filled in and signed—from his pock- 
et,and Mr. Fretwell took it, thanked the donor, 
and glanced at the amount, which was a complete 
surprise to him. ‘ 

‘““My dear sir, this—this is very princely. I 
am sure the Committee will consider itself deeply 
indebted to you ;” and Mr. Fretwell made the rich 
man a low bow. 

“Tt is what I purposed giving years ago. You 
will not forget a receipt to-morrow ?”’ 

“Certainly not. I will write it out at once, 
when we—” 

“No; to-morrow, please. We were talking 
about a boy. Is there any one just out of his 
time here ?” | 

“That boy Crapper, who is on porter’s duty, is 
a very steady, quiet boy, and perfectly trust- 
worthy.” 

“He will do well anywhere,” observed Mr. 
Woodhatch; “you will find him a position of 
trust, and .he will go on as he has- begun, and 
there will be one more to the good. But I want 
a boy of whom you have despaired. I wish to 
try my experiments on the worst specimen you 
have, not the best.” 

“That’s odd.” 

“No, it is natural. That is, in me,” he added. 
“T was one of the worst boys here; I was de- 
spaired of ; I was set aside as hopeless and thor- 
oughly irreclaimable, and see what I am now.” 

This was rather a conceited remark, but Mr. 
Woodhatch was too much in earnest to blush at 
his own self-laudation. 

“Tl was saved,” he added; “let me save anoth- 
er, and after the same fashion, if I can.” 

Mr. Fretwell thought again, smiled to himself, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T should think Greg would about suit you, 
he said; “he’s our worst character; we can not 
do anything with him; he’s beyond our teaching 
and our punishment altogether.” _ 

“You have gone the wrong way to work with 
him. How old is he ?”’ 

“Sixteen.” 

“ That's bad—that’s rather old. Where is he’ 

“ Well, he’s in our dark cell at present. He 
tried to set the place on fire last night.” 

“TI will see him, please.” 


CHAPTER III. 
GREG.” 


Mr. Frerwew hesitated. It was against the 
rules to see any one in punishment, or to allow 
the individual punished to see or converse ee 
anybody. But Mr. Woodhatch was a patron 0? 
the institution now, had given a munificent dona- 
tion, and was a being not to be slighted, if pos- 
sible. Besides, here was a chance of getting "\ 
of Greg; and though Greg was the least deserv- 
ing—out of this army of black sheep—of any 
chance being proffered him, it would be always 4 
mercy to know that the institution was quit © 
him for good. 

“JI can show him to you if you like,” said Mr. 
Fretwell at last ; “we shall not find him particu 
larly presentable.” 

oa the better,” remarked John Woodhatch ; 
“we shall find himasheis.”  __ 


*> 
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They crossed the big airing yard toward a small 
building in the distance, a something that might 
be a sentry-box or a cupboard, built of brick, with 
strong iron bolts and hinges to the outer door. 
Mr. Fretwell was followed, and, by a sign which 
he had qrickly conveyed, by some ten or twelve 
of the biggest boys. of the reformatory, and two 
of the masters of the establishment. John Wood- 
hatch regarded them with a little surprise. 

‘So bad as this, is he ?” | 

“Jt is as well to be prepared, at all events,” 
answered Mr. Fretwell, evasively. - 

“ Ah! when it comes to that kind of punish- 
ment,” said the visitor, pointing with his stick 
to the dark cell, “ we had better be prepared for 
anything. That.is one of the mistakes here, Mr. 
Fretwell.” 

‘What are we to do 2” asked the principal. 

John Woodhatch shook his head, but did not 
answer him; probably he did not know how to 
answer him. It had been a failure with him, he 
could have said; but he had done talking of him- 
~ self for that day, and he had done with preaching 
too. Here was business to be attended to, the 
business upon which he had come, and had very 
cautiously approached. 

“‘ Now, then,” said Mr. Fretwell, a little flashed 
in the face, and a little apprehensive of results, 
for all the self-confidence assumed, “‘let go!” 

It was like the order from the captain of a ship 
or.a balloon, and a twitch at the corners of the 
yisitor’s mouth might have been taken or mis- 
taken for a smile. The boys closed round about 
the door, curious, eager-eyed, and grinning boys, 
expectant of another “jolly lark” with Greg. 
One of the assistant masters unlocked and un- 
bolted the door and swung it back, and in an in- 
stant the inmate of the cell had bounded up two 
and three steps from the darkness into the glare 
of the daylight, and was in their midst, a white- 
faced, haggard being, his corduroys hanging in 
ragged festoons upon his limbs, and his mouth 
and nostrils smeared with the blood-stains of his 
last desperate conflict with opposing forces. Two 
deep-set black eyes, with a mad fire in them, took 
in the scene before him; and though puzzled at 
the group, and wondering at it, he seemed only 
hesitating at this juncture as to which way to 
spring, and to bring about him and the school the 
turmoil of some twenty-four hours since, which 
had ended in his summary consignment to “ the 
dark.” = 

“Steady, Greg; no more of this!” shouted Mr. 
Fretwell, in his most authoritative tones» “ We 
don’t want any more nonsense. I’ve brought a 
gentleman to see you.” 

Greg was too confused or sullen to reply. The 
loud tones of the voice seemed to check his first 
impulse to dash forward, and he glanced furtive- 
ly, and.with much hate and passion in the glance, 
at the man who thus addressed him. It was like 
a prisoner of the Bastile, long hidden away from 


the world, coming out, bewildered and half mad, | 


into the blinding light of God’s sun. 
“T don’t want no genelman. If I had a brick, 
“Greg Dorward, try and listen to me for a mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Woodhatch, stepping forward, 
and laying his hand on his shoulder. Greg 
slipped his shoulder angrily away from the friend- 


ly touch, and went back a step or two distrust- | 


fully, and with the same furtive look with which 
he had favored Mr. Fretwell. Mr. Fretwell and 
the master listened attentively ; the boys closed 
round more curious than ever. Later in the day, 
when the visitor had gone, it occurred to the mas- 
ter, for the first time, that Mr. Woodhatch had 
called the boy by his right name, though it had 
not been mentioned in any way. 

“You don’t like this place ?” 

hate it.” 

“You want to get away 
Woodhatch’s next question. 

jest do.” 

“You're not going the right plan to get away 
from it, Greg.” 

‘They can’t keep me after the next two months, 
can they? I’ve done my four years then, ain’t 
I? They won’t murder me here, will they 2” the 
boy inquired, in a husky voice’as a start-off, but 
increasing in crescendo toward the finish. 

_ “No, Greg, but after this—the prison! This 
is the Home of the One Chance, and you’ve been 
fool enough to turn away,” said Mr, Woodhatch. 

“TI don’t care about prison. I want to get 
there agin; it’s better than this, ain’t.it? Why 
don’t yer take me there? Didn’t I try to set the 
place afire last night? Why don’t yer do yer 
worst, and lag me for it? Why don’t yer—” 

Here Greg suddenly caught sight of one of his 
contemporaries who had hurt him last night in 
the mélée, and with whom there had been a long 
outstanding feud; and with a yell of defiance he 
cut short his argument, and jumped toward him 
suddenly. There was a scuffling, a roar of many 
Voices, the outbreak had come, and the “awful 
lark” was about to recommence—Greg did not 
care for numbers, for the masters, for the pre- 
sence of any “ blooming” visitor—when*suddenly 
Mr. Woodhatch’s arm was put out, and a hand of 
Iron, and like an iron vise, was on his collar, and 
had brought him back within the circle as though 
he had been a baby. 

‘Just listen to me first, will you,” said Mr. 
Woodhatch, with grave politeness, “ and then set- 
tle your little differences afterward, and if these 
gentlemen will allow you.” 

“ You let go my—” began Greg, when the voice 
of the man who held him said quickly in his ear, 
and in his ear alone: 

“ Quiet. I’ve come from Kitty.” 

The boy gasped, stared, and was passive, and 
Mr. Woodhatch took his hand from the young 
prisoner, 

“ Greg,” said Mr. Woodhatch, “all this does no 
800d, and I want to be a friend to you.” 

P I ain’t got no friends—I don’t want any.” 

_ | What’s the use of going on like this?” con- 
tinued Mr. Woodhatch. “In two months you’ll 


from it?” was Mr. 


beout. And in two months—if you'll keep quiet, 
and try to do your best—I’ll come and take you 
away myself.” 

“TI don’t want yer. Who are you, to—” 

“‘T have said before to-day that I was a bov as 
bad as you are now—very likely worse—and that 
in going from this place to the world outside I 
met a friend who saved me, body and soul. Now 
when you leave here, Greg, I hope to be the man 
to meet you at the gates, and save you in my 
turn.” 

“IT don’t want to be saved. What the blazes 
do you want to save me for?” 

“Will vou let me try ?” 

“It ain’t possible; that’s a game won’t answer 
here. It ain’t to be done, I tell yer.” 

“Will vou let me try ?” he said again. 

“Try be—” 

“For the sake of some one you care about—a 
father or mother.” 

“‘ Oh, they’re fine uns, and no flies,” exclaimed 
Greg, with a sudden shriek of derision at this ap- 
peal to his filial instincts. 

“A brother—” 

“or 

‘A sweetheart—some one who cares for you, 
outside there in the streets—an old pal, say. Say 
anything.” 

It was an odd appeal this, but, to the surprise 
of more than one, it seemed to touch some chord 
of feeling, or sympathy, or strange association, 
and the youth looked up with a new appealing 
and yet suspicious look. 

““T wonder who you are?” he muttered. “I 
can’t make you out. I never seed you in all my 
life afore.” 

“Will you let me be your friend? Will you 
trust me for four-and-twenty hours, Greg, when 
your time is up? Come.” 

“If you like,” muttered Greg, “just to see 
what you’re up to.” ; 

“And if they let you out of this cell—if I beg 
you off—will vou try for the next two months to 
be more like the rest of them ?” 

“No, I won’t!” eried Greg at once—I won’t 
try here, only to smash that cussed Barnaby, and 
that feller there, and that one.” 

you'll think better of this.” 

“If Pd had a knife last night, I’d have killed 
one or two of yer, and been swung for it. And 
a blessed good job too for the lot on us.” 

“We will attempt something more blessed in 
its work,” said Mr. Woodhatch, sternly. ‘ There, 
go back to your ‘dark.’ 
shall see you again; I shall call for you.” 

Greg regarded him suspiciously again. 

“Tt’s a plant, I know,” he muttered in reply; 
but he nodded as if in assent, and then with 
an all-round scowl slouched back into his cell, 
like a wild beast into its den, and the key was 
turned upon him, and the bolts shot into their 

ooves, 

When the boys had dispersed, and the assist- 
ant masters had gone after them, Mr. Fretwell 


and Mr. Woodhatch moved slowly toward the out- 
er gate, over which Master Crapper kept guard. 


Mr. Fretwell moved on thoughtfully and with his 
gaze bent downward. He was more puzzled than 
ever with his philanthropic visitor: had it not 
been for his address card, and still more for the 
handsome donation toward the funds of the in- 
stitution, he should have been suspicious of him. 
He was not quite certain that he understood, aft- 
er all, the real motive for his coming; and why 
the man should pick out Greg Dorward as an ob- 
ject upon which to lavish sympathy and care and 
money—perhaps affection even—was beyond hu- 


man comprehension, the result being so assuredly 


failure and loss of heart and faith. 
He ventured to say something like this in a few 


words, and Mr. Woodhatch, who was thoughtful: 


too, and, for a wonder, particularly silent, heard 
him out, and then said, 

“I do not say I shall succeed.” 

“You see it takes away the chance from one 


more deserving,” added Mr. Fretwell; “it gives 


you work to do which must end in a miserable 
fashion.” 

“Tt is not for you or me to say how it will end,” 
answered Mr. Woodhatch, “and it is beyond our 
power to guess at it. Good-day, and thanks.” 

“Thanks to you, Mr. Woodhatch,” answered 
the master. 

‘‘In two months you will see or hear from me 
again,” continued the other. “ Meanwhile send 
me a receipt for the money.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And if you can make the boy’s lines more 
easy here—touch his heart in some way or other 
—it may be an easier task for me outside with 
him,” he added. 

 “ He will not listen to a word.” 

“ You will not make a case of this last foolish 

act of his—a police case,I mean? That would 


‘complicate the machinery with which I hope to 


work, and,” he added, ruefully, “ it is complicated 
enough already.” 

“Qh, it was a wicked boy’s outburst; we are 
punishing him our own way for that.” © 


“ And a very stupid way it is,” observed John 


- Woodhatch, bluntly, as he departed, leaving first 


a shilling with Master Crapper for the trouble he 
had given him. 3 
Mr. Fretwell watched him across the common 
for a while, and saw presently, to his surprise, 
that he was joined by a young woman—hardly a 


lady—who looked up at him eagerly as he ap- 


proached her, and evidently asked him many 
questions. 
“No, I’m hanged if I make you out,” he said 
again, as he returned to his office. “I'll have a 
good look at the old reports next Sunday, and 


see what you were like and where you came from, 


Mr. Woodhatch.” 

But he could not wait till the following Sun- 
day, which was his leisure day for “extras.” 
The man who had called upon him that after- 
noon was more upon his mind than he had bar- 
gained for; disturbed him and his accounts, came 


In two months’ time I 


“between him and his office books, his correspond- 


ence, and his regulations; troubled him at tea 
more than his unruly family of five boys, who 
were all troublesome, and a pale, peevish little 
wife, who seemed fading away behind: the urn, 
which the youngest child was trying to tip over; 
troubled him when the work was done, and the 
house was still, and all was reported well in the 
big establishment over which he had charge, and 
cut short the reading of a novelaloud to his wife 
whilst she darned and burrowed through a mount- 
ain of socks. 

** My dear, I must look at the old report-books ; 
[ can’t help it. The man was such a singular 
beast,” he said, starting up in the middle of a 
chapter, and rushing off to the next room, where 


othere were many volumes ranged on_ shelves; 


records of-lives and incidents far more striking 
than in most novels, and full, at times, of a deep- 
er and truer pathos, 

Twenty-five years ago to the very day, a quar- 


ter of a century, John Woodhatch had said. It - 


would be easy to find him amongst the records, 
dated as they were, and alphabetically arranged, 
these fleeting glimpses of lives begun, lives ended, 
lives “ broken short, and ending in a ruin.” Ah, 
here it was amongst the “ W’s.” He turned up 
the gas-burner, and read, “ John Woodhatch, ad- 
mitted to the Reformatory August the 14th, 18—.” 
Let him see what the old book had to say of this 
man—of the boy and his antecedents. 

He did not return to his wife, and Mrs. Fret- 
well, very sick of darning socks, and of her own 
meek, unobtrusive company, and a little put out 
by her lord and master’s unceremonious neglect 
of her, presently passed into the office after him. 

“ As if you hadn’t time all day, Felix, to attend 
to this tiresome business,” she said as she en- 
tered; “as if—” 

But Mr. Fretwell’s position, sitting cross-legged 


-on a chair, with his elbows planted on the open 


ledger-like volume, and his eyés, as she said aft- 
erward, “‘ popping out of his head,” and his hands 
buried in his light straight hair, and sending it 
out all manner of ways, hedgehog wise, cut short 
her protest against marital neglect. 

“Good God! Fanny, just listen to this,” he 
said, inelegantly, as he became aware of her pre- 
sence at his side: “here’s a rum start!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SEARCH FOR CAPTAIN 
DE LONG. 


Tue details of the mournful tragedy on the 
Lena River are already familiar to the public; 
but our readers can not fail to find a melancholy 
interest in the sketches which we print on page 
633, which portray the closing incidents of the 
search for the brave men who perished before 
succor could reach them. 

The central illustration, drawn from a slight 
sketch in the note-book of Mr. Coins, conveys 
a graphic idea of the retreat; from the scene of 
the wreck of the Jeannette, one of the most memo- 
rable of arctic boat vovages. To the left of this 
a picture, taken from the same note-book, shows 
the little party making their toilsome way through 
the deep snow along the banks ofthe Lena. Above 
this picture.is a reduced fac-simile of the last page 
in the note-book of Captain Dr Lona. 

These illustrations, like those in the preceding 
number of Harper’s WEEKLY, have been engraved 
expressly for this paper from the sketches of Mr. 
LARSEN, a staff artist of the J//ustrated London 
News, who accompanied the @xpedition sent by 
Mr. Bennett in search of Captain De Lone and 
his companions. 


RECENT MARINE INVENTIONS. 


OppITIES in ocean navigation are in order this 
year. There would seem to be no end to the lim- 
its of men’s imagination in inventing craft of ev- 
ery kind and size, from submarine torpedo boats 
to preposterously big freight steamers. Many of 
the inventions die in the Patent-office, some go 
begging for capital, and others are taken up by 
stock companies and thoroughly tested. There 
is a belief among nien interested in shipping that 
America will regain her. position among the mari- 
time nations of the earth through a lucky idea by 
one of her thousands of inventors by which a rev- 
olution will be effected in ocean travel. This 
spirit is seen in the eagerness with which new 
schemes are taken up and experimented with by 
men of capital. There have been many failures 
and some successes. The new craft are often 
very radical departures from old models, but this 
is in most cases considered a point in their favor. 
A noteworthy invention is the steamer Meteor, de- 
signed by Captain A. Perry Briven, of New York, 
and constructed under his supervision at JAMES 


‘E. Smirn’s ship-yard at Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 


The Meteor is an entirely new departure from 
the steamers now afloat, is expected to make a 
very high rate of speed, and is utterly without 
masts or rigging of any sort above her deck. 
She is very stoutly built, and has unusually grace- 
ful lines. It is claimed by her inventor that she 
will be able to make from a mile-and a half to 
two miles an hour faster headway than she would 
if she was obliged to drive the heavy masts and 
spars of an ordinary steamer through the air. She 
is built of wood, and her dimensions are: length 
over all, 156 feet; custom-house measurement, 
147 feet; depth of hold, 17 feet; beam, 21.084 
feet; beam at water line, 16.10% feet; keel, 128 
feet; draught forward, 6 feet, and aft, 11 feet; 
tonnage, 533 custom-house measurement. She 
has a phosphor-bronze screw 10 feet in diameter, 
11 feet pitch, calculated to make 350 revolutions 
a minute, giving the screw a speed of forty-five 
miles an hour, and the steamer a speed of twenty- 
one miles an hour. She is built wider at the deck 


than at the water line, differing radically from the 
ordinary steamers. It is believed that this build 
will make her steadier at sea, because as soon as 
she begins to roll, her beam increases and checks 
the motion. The deck is almost clear, the only 
thing noticeable being the dome-shaped pilot- 
house just forward the smoke-stacks. The We- 
teor’s boiler is of enormous power, and far larger 
than the boiler in any other vessel of her size. 


hydrostatic pressure at 2050 pounds, and by steam 
at 1000 pounds to the square inch. She will work 
under 500 pounds of steam, ordinary vessels run- 
ning under sixty to ninety pounds pressure. 

This tremendous power will be developed 
through double compound engines, the high-press- 


inders. The smaller ones are made of phosphor- 
bronze. 
inches, and the high-pressure 10 by 24 inches. 
The steam is given to all four of the cylinders by 
a rotary valve, and enters the high-pressure cylin- 
ders at 500 pounds, exhausts into a receiver, and 
is taken thence into the low-pressure cylinder at 
250 pounds pressure. Thus she has a calculated 
horse-power of 1600, where vessels of her size gen- 
erally have from 180 to 200 horse-power. She is 
expected to make at least twenty-one miles an 
hour, whereas the big steamers now go fast when 
running eighteen miles. The Meteor is the pio- 
neer vessel of the National Construction Compa- 
ny, which will establish a ship-vyard at Bay Ridge, 
Long Island, where land has already been bought. 
The company is composed of American capital- 
ists who are interested in ocean steamers.. The 
Meteor will be followed by large steel steamers 
of the.same model, which, if the expectations of 
the inventor are realized, will work a revolution 
in ocean steamship navigation. 

Perhaps a greater oddity than the Meteor is 
the Fryer buovant propeller, the Alice. A work- 
ing model of this queer craft stands in a brick- 
yard at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, where it is an 
object of great curiosity. Passengers on Hudson 
River steamers bring their glasses to bear upon 
it in a vain endeavor to make it out. The model 
consists of a triangular frame-work resting on 


each other as the wheels of a tricvcle. These 
wheels are spheroidal in shape, about six feet 
in diameter, ‘and-are housed above with dome- 
shaped covers. Each sphere is a propeller, 
having flanges or buckets at the sides at right 
angles to the vertical diameter, and acting upon 
the water like a paddle-wheel. These spheroids 
are driven by steam. 
serve as floats, and are submerged about one- 
sixth of their capacity. Another feature of the 
propellers is that they have an iron tire or keel, 
by means of. which they may be made to serve 
as wheels, and carry the vessel along a track on 
dry land. An engine rests on the frame-work 
between the two propellers that are opposite 
each other. The frame-work forming the deck 
is supported on the axes of the wheels, so that it 
is several feet above the surface of the water. 
Rosert Fryer, the inventor, conceived the idea 
of his water-car about twelve years ago, and has 
been engaged in making experiments ever since. 
His first model was made on a small seale. It 
consisted of three hollow copper globes connected 
by axles to a frame superstructure, and of the 
same form as the larger model. The spheres were 
twelve inches in diameter, and were made to re- 
volve by springs placed inside, and wound up by 
keys. After repeated experiments in a tank, it 
was rigged with a small sail and launched on the 
Harlem River, with good results. Daily experi- 
ments were subsequently made with the steam 
model on the Harlem, much to the astonishment 
of those who caught sight of it. It was found 
that it could be turned in its’ own length, that 
there was no appreciable slipping, and that it 
was little affected by the action of the wind or 
tide. When the Alice was taken to Hastings it 
made part of the distance on dry land, steaming 
along the road like a great lumbering wagon. 
The plan proposes a huge hollow semi-cylinder 
for the superstructure; containing saloons and 
state-rooms, with masts and rigging above for 
carrying sails. One claim made for the buoyant 
propeller is that it can not be overturned in the 


and that its oscillation in a violent sea will be less 
than that of an ordinary vessel on comparatively 
smooth water. The advantage from this is that 
passengers would have no fear of seasickness. 
The inventor believes that his ship will excel the 
steam vessels now in use in point of convenience 
and comfort, and be a safer means of transit, as 
the ship proper would stand thirty feet above the 
water, and out of reach of the waves even in a 
stormy sea. It is also designed to apply the same 
principle to the construction of dispatch and_life 
boats. If the water-car comes-up to the expec- 
tations of its inventor, it will make the passage 
of the Atlantic between Sundays. 

Another noteworthy invention now in New 


J. O. Brown at his ship-yard in Tarrytown. Its 
inventor, Captain J. Rosse, will claim the reward’ 
offered by the government for a steamboat that 
can run in canals without washing or otherwise 
injuring the banks. The practical utility of the 


-craft has not yet been proved, but it is believed 


that it will prove very powerful in towiyg ca- 
nal-boats without making a destructive ae oY 
against the bank. The boat is built of two very 
narrow hulls fifty-three feet in length, with the 
machinery and weight thoroughly balanced on 
them. She lies low, so as to pass under the ca- 
nal bridges. A huge belt which runs fore and 
aft over two drums at right angles with and be- 
tween the two hulls has buckets or paddles fixed 
across its outer surface. The power is applied to 
the drums, and the belt is moved around from 
forward to aft, taking thé water easily, and leav- 
ing it without making a commotion. The novel- 


ty has so far made satisfactory speed. 


It is of steel, with 7850 feet of tubing tested by | 


The low-pressure cylinders are 20 by 24-. 


ure cylinders heing inside the low-pressure cyl- ~ 


three wheels, which are in the same relation to’ 


roughest sea, on account of its triangular shape, — 


York Harbor is the catamaran steam-tug built by . 


At the same time they™ 
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Tue new hospital under Methodist supervi- 
sion, yet-open alike to Jew or Gentile, Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, known as the Seney Hospi- 
tal, occupies the block bounded by Seventh and 
Eighth avenues and Sixth and Seventh streets, 
. Brooklyn, measuring 695 by 200 feet. It will 
be composed of a cluster of nine buildings. 
The corner-stone of the central or Administra- 
tion Building, an illustration of which is given 
ou this page, was laid on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 20. These buildings are to be connected 
by corridors, and it is understood all are to be 
erected at the expense of GrorGr I. Senry, 


THE SENEY HOSPITAL. 


Esq., the founder of the hospital. | \ 


In January, 1881, an editorial appeared in 
The Christian Advocate, of New York, urging 
that it was time that Methodists should estab- 
lish a general hospital. In a few days a letter 
‘was received from Mr. GeorGe I. SeNeEy, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Bank, in this city, ap- 
proving the sentiment, and offering sixteén 
tots, worth $40,000, and $200,000 in cash, for 
the establishment of a hospital under Metho- 
dist direction, but open to all without restric- 
tion; and with this amount in hand the hos- 
pital was begun. Ground was broken in March, 
1882, and the central building has already ad- 
vanced to the first story. It is to be built of 
brick and brown stone, in the Queen Anne 


mensions are 162 feet in width and 67 in 
depth, with extensions front and rear respect- 
ively 25 and 30 feet. No exact estimate can 

be made of the cost, as it is being constructed 

in the best manner by days’ work, instead of 

by contract, The Administration Building 
will cost not far from $300,000, and the en- 
tire hospital about $1,000,000. The architect. 
is Mr. Joun Mumrorp, of Brooklyn, 

The essential thought which had run through 

all the plans had been that of is@lation. Each 
building is isolated, and each. room in each 
building is isolated. No ward will contain = 


more than twenty-four beds, and there will be’ 
no bed updn which the direct rays of the sun 


May not fall at some time during the day. The 
systems of fresh air supply and foul air re- | ae a 
moval are entirely independent of any other Pi oa ine & 
ward; and no one will be able to pass from ti a 

one ward to another, even when the wards are eee OE Tea 

in the same building, without first going into 7 Li... 
the open air, The hospital will afford accom- 
modations for over two hundred beds. The 
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LE JEU NE VAUT PAS LA CHAN DELLE. 


Tut WANDERING ALEXANDER. “ 
ALEXANDER. “They sav, Mr. Govtp, that you aspire to become absolute ruler of the American Republic, in which 


case you may have as pleasant a time as I do.” 


managers of the hospital named in the act of incorpe- 
ration were: George I. Seney, the founder; Bishops 
W. L. Harris, of this city ; Matthew Simpson, of Phila- 
delphia ; Randolph S. Foster, of Boston; Edward An- 
drews, of Washington—each of whom is of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal denomination ; also Lewis 8. Pilcher, 
M.D., Daniel Ayres, M.D., ex-Commissioner Jolin 
French, John M. Phillips, Mark Hoyt, William J. 
Hutchinson, Daniel A. Goodsell, George G. Reynolds, 
Milton S. Terry, James N. Fitzgerald, James H. Taft, 
William H. Stiles, Stephen Barker, Henry A. Butts, 
James M. Fuller, Theodore Runyon, Thomas L. Rusli- 
more, John Elliott, Albert D. Vail, William M. Ingra- 
ham, John B. Cornell, James M. Buckley, Vliver Hoyt, 
and Samuel Booth, ex-Mayor of Brooklyn. 

Dr. James M. Buck ey, the well-known editor of the 
Christian Advocate, New York, is president of the 
board, and Dr. J. N. FirzGeratp is secretary. 


THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


Tue fourteenth reunion of the Army of the Cuinber- 
land, at Milwaukee, on September 21 and 22, was an 
event of unusual interest, not only to the gallant buys 
in blue, who were the chief participants in the pvro- 


gramme, but also to many thousand civilians, who gave 


them cordial welcome to: their beautiful city. The 
weather for the most part was favorable, and every- 
thing passed off satisfactorilv. 
The reception at Schultz Park on the evening of 
the first day was a grand affair. The grounds were 
brilliantly illuminated, and were thronged with people. 
The main entrance to the hall was elaborately festoon- 
ed with national flags, while on the inside the gallery 
was gracefully draped with bunting of red, white, and 
blue, intertwining with the respective corps, division, 
and brigade badges. - Above this were arranged the 
bullet-riddled ensigns of the twelve Wisconsin regi- 
ments that followed the fortunes of the Army of tlic 
Cumberland. The stage was also handsomely deco 
rated, and adorned with various symbols of war and 
peace. The brave veterans as they marched in, led }y 
General Sueriwan, were received with rapturou- 
applause. Governor Rusu and Mayor Stowe cr deliv- 
ered addresses of welcome, to which General SHERIDAN 
was called to respond. After the applause whic! 


‘greeted him had subsided, the distinguished Genera! 
_ made a characteristic speech. He was a soldier, lic 
said, and not an orator, and they should have selected 


a man who could pick words from the English language 


- suitable for sueh an occasion. When, a year ago, tlic 


Association elected to come to Milwaukee, they knew 
they would meet with a warm reception. It was the 
home of many of their comrades in arms. Many of 
Wisconsin’s brave boys filled soldiers’ graves while 
battling for the Union, and this served to more strong- 
ly bind the survivors, General SuermpaN then thanked 
the people of Wisconsin in behalf of the Society for 
the cordial welcomes they had received, and closed by 
introducing the orator of the occasion, General (gos- 
VENoR, Of Ohio, who delivered an eloquent address. 7 
The second day opened with a grand procession, 
which moved north on Broadway to Division Street, 
west to Chestnut Street, west to Ninth Street, south tu 
(irand Avenue, east to West Water Street, south to 
Reed Street, south to South Water Street, east to East 
Water Street, north to Huron Street, east to Broadway, 
and north to Wisconsin Street. On every hand thie 
buildings were gayly decorated with the national col- 


ors. Along the entire route the demonstration was 


hearty. More than all were the veterans from the 
Soldiers’ Home the recipients of affectionate expres- 
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EN. WH. BULKELFY, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. 
BY OLSEN 


G 


P, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE Protograratc Comrany.—[Sre Pace 638 


ROBERT R. 


the 


in 
and many a “God bless 


vou!” passed from one to another as the officers took their leave. 
The men all seemed to be well satisfied with the management of 
the institution, and grateful for the shelter it affords them in their 
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- MASSACHUSETTS AND 
CONNECTICUT. | 
Tur Republican party in both these States has 
entered the campaign with candidates for the 
Governorship who can not be beaten. Hon. Ros- 
ert Roperts Bisnor, who contests the Massa- 
chusetts field against General Brier, is a man 
of sterling qualities. He was born in Medfield, 
Massachusetts, March 31,1834. His father, Jon- 
atuan P. Bisnor, who was well known as a law- 
ver, was -a Free-soiler, and it was his vote that 
elected Cuartes Scmner to the United States 
Senate in 1851. Mr. Bishop was educated at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. He was unable to 
- » enter Harvard College, as he had intended, being 
in poor health.. He studied law in the office of 
Brooks & Baxt, of Boston, and in the Dana Law 
School, Harvard University, from which he was 
graduated in’ 1857. In 1861 he formed a law 
partnership with THoryton K. Lornror. This 
firm was dissolved in 1879, Mr. Bishop continuing 
the practice. Mr. BisHor removed his residence 
in 1862 from Boston to Newton Centre, and in 
1874 he entered the State Legislature as a Rep- 
resentative from the last-named town. He de- 
clined a re-election. Since 1878 he has been a 
member of the Senate, being President of that 
body since 1880. Mr. Bisnop takes an active in- 
terest in local history, and he is the author of the 
only complete history of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate. His attainments in the classics have been 
recognized by Darmouth College with the honor- 
ary degree of Master of Arts. 

General Wittram H. BuLke ey, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut, and candi- 
date for Governor, is a descendant ef the Rev. 
Peter Briket.ry, the founder of Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was born on March 2, 1840, at 
East Haddam, Connecticut, byt removed to Hart- 
ford seven years later with his father, ELrpHaLet 
Brcckery, who was then School-fund Commission- 
er. General BULKELFY was educated in the pub- 
lie schools of Hartford. When his school days 
were over he entered the employment of a dry- 
goods firm, and in 1857 removed to Brooklyn, New 
York, where he remained fora time with another 
firm. He then conducted a successful dry-goods 
house for himself ‘for six years. General BuLK- 
ELEY Was a member of the Thirteenth New York 
Kegiment when the war broke out, and he went 
with his command to the frontin 1861. | In 1862 
he organized Company G of the Fifty-sixth New 
York Regiment, and was elected Captain. He 
served in General Switn’s division until his regi- 
ment was ordered home during the draft riots of 
1863. Shortly afterward the regiment was dis- 
banded, its term of service having expired. Gen- 
eral BuLKELEY returned to Hartford in 1868, 
and organized the Kettoce & BUuLKELEY Com- 
PANY, lithographers, of which he has since been 
President. Three years ago he purchased the 
largest dry-goods establishment in Hartford, and 
has managed it with success. He is an officer 
and director in several large institutions, and has 
held local offices of distinction. 


RAILROAD CATASTROPHE IN 
GERMANY. 


On page 628 will be found a picture of the 
terrible railroad accident which occurred on the 
3d of September near Hugstetten, on the branch 
line from Freiburg to Colmar. The train, con- 
sisting of twenty-four passenger cars, and carry- 
ing twelve hundred excursionists, was overtaken 
by a heavy storm of wind and rain, and while 
rounding a curve upoh a steep embankment 
struck a telegraph pole which had been blown 
across the track. Nineteen of the cars were 
either smashed to pieces or precipitated down 
the embankment into a morass, into which they 
sank. 

It is estimated that more than one hundred 

- persons lost their lives, crushed to death in the 


broken cars or smothered in the deep mud of the . 


morass, and that more than three times that nuin- 
ber were seriously injured. Some of the dead 
were mutilated beyond recognition. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir is said that the first orange-tree ever known 
‘to be struck by lightning was destroyed by a bolt 
that descended: near St. Augustine, Florida, not 
Jong ago. 
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| FACE OF ONE OF THE NEW GOLD PIECES 
TO BE ISSUED FROM THE BANK OF ENGLAND FOR 
1 SERVICE IN EGYPT. 


‘A Georgia farmer claims that after a recent 
gale he found that the husks had been stripped 
from all the ears of corn that pointed in the di- 
rection whence came the wind. By the time the 


story reaches Omaha the old farmer will be rep- 
resented as making affidavit that he found his 
corn shelled on the barn floor, and the cobs piled 
up close to the smoke-house. 


The cases of lynching which occurred in the 
United States in the course of a recent week are 
said to have outnumbered the legalized hangings 
three to one. 


g 
A Nevada newspaper boasts that that State is 
the only one in the Union which does not share 
in the River and Harbor job, the only one with- 
out a distillery, the only one in which men doing 
unskilled labor are paid wages on which they can 


live respectably, and the only one in which no re- 


ligious. weekly is published. 


There are indications that the backbone of the 
drought has been broken. 


The Democrats of the South are not calling 
mass-meetings to express their approval of the 
selection by the Massachusetts Democrats of 
General Butler as their candidate for Governor. 
General Butler’s alleged avowal to a reporter 
that he has always been a Democrat will not pro- 
duce a more cordial feeling on the part of the 
Southern brethren, for in their opinion the longer 
a man has been a Massachusetts Democrat the 
less he is to be esteemed. 


A correspondent in Washington writes that 
the Republican leaders there are beginning to 
fear the results of Jay Hubbell’s piratical ex- 
ploits among government employés. ‘ Numbers 
of the assessed,” this correspondent writes, “ are 
known to have determined not to go to their 
States to vote. Some may go to make their votes 
tell against the party that has established this 
hateful department of political‘assessment.” 


The Scientific American having mentioned as 
quick work the laying ef railroad track at the 
rate of two miles a day, a Canadian paper says: 
“The Canada Pacific are ahead of this by a long 
way. They have laid as many as ten miles a day ; 
and on the occasion of the trip of the Press As- 
sociation up the line they laid down a short piece 
at the rate of a mile an hour.” 


The work of repairing Bunker Hill Monument, 


which has been going on for six weeks, is finish- 


ed; and as a work of art the Monument once 
more compares favorably with its rival, the 
Charlestown Navy-yard smoke-stack. 


The River and Harbor Bill appropriates five 
thousand dollars for improving the channel of 
Potowomut River, in Rhode Island, and a Provi- 
dence paper claims to have discovered that the 
river-is to be dredged only sufficiently to admit 
the steam-vacht of a wealthy man whose summer 
residence is on its banks. Instead of finding 
fault, all Rhode Island should rejoice over its es- 
cape. The next River and Harbor Bill may con- 
tain appropriations and provisions for shovelling 
all the little sea-board States into the ocean. 


Southern pgewspapers report that the comet 
has produced unusual excitement among the col- 
ored people. The printed accounts of its arrival 
credited it with having two wings and a tail. 
These were read by educated negroes to their il- 
literate neighbors, who repeated the story to oth- 
ers with such additions that in the backwoods re- 
gions the darkies were out scanning the firma- 
ment for a glimpse of a veritable fiery dragon. 
The class-meetings at the churches increased to 
almost unprecedented proportions, and unusual 
fervency marked the exercises. The Charleston 
(South Carolina) Mews and Courier says: “ An 
ordinary comet with a single tail generally excites 
a commotion, but when two wings are added there 
is a sublimity attached to the heavenly vagabond 
that strikes the heart of the average colored cit- 
izen with terror, and invests him with an inordi- 
nate desire to flee from the wrath to come.” 


The writer of a communication to the Pall 
Mall Gazette asserts that the practice of carrying 
pocket fire-arms is steadily on the increase in 
England. “To use or ¢arry a gun,” he writes, 
‘“‘a man must obtain an annual license, because 
it may be employed to shoot a partridge or a rab- 
bit; for a revolver (six pistols in one), intended 
solely to shoot human beings, he needs no license, 
and can buy the fatal weapon, no questions ask- 
ed, at a gunsmith’s, or iron-monger’s, or pawn- 
broker’s” for a few shillings. 


It is now announced that a new explosive more 
powerful than dynamite has been discovered by 
the Russian Nihilists. The longer the uncrowned 
Czar postpones his coronation, the greater the 
peril becomes. A less cautious man would be 
tempted to hurry up the ceremony while yet there 
is a chance of surviving it. 


Mr. Blaine is credited with having designated 
Mr. Oscar Wilde as “ that underdone young man.” 


The credit of having discovered the new comet 
is claimed by a washer-woman of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and by a clerk in a Cincinnati soap factory, 
both of whom happened'to be scouring the hea- 
vens on the same morning. The washer-woman’s 
claim is vigorously pressed by a Kentucky jour- 
nal, which declines to entertain the hypothesis 
that the celestial wanderer has been seen and 
named on the occasion of a previous visit to the 


neighborhcod of the sun, and insists that it | 


Shall be named after its Kentucky discoverer. 
But as Rebecca Johnson—the name of the wo- 
man—would sound rather commonplace when ap- 
plied to a comet, and as “the Washer-woman” 
would be scarcely more appropriate, the Ken- 
tucky journai proposes, with fine discrimination, 


that the fiery visitor shall be christened “ the | 


| Checks, 144 inches, $3.50 


Laundress.” To give weight to this proposal the 
Kentucky editor produces a wood-cut of the com- 
et, in which its shape is represented as closely re- 
sembling that of a flat-iron. As though to-stop 
all controversey, he winds up his able plea by an- 
nouncing that although Lord Crawford, whe first 


saw the comet in England, “ may kick,” the editor 


wants it “distinctly understood that when this 
comet appears again—fifty, one hundred, two 
hundred, or two thoysand years hence—it is to 
be called ‘the Laundress,’ and by no other name.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 


Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: ‘I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it.”—[Adv.] 


TO OUR LADY READERS. 


Wuewn an article has Given Satisracti0n for over 
YXARS We are JUSTIFIED IN RECOMMEND- 
ine ir. Such is the case with 

DR. TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINIMENT. 

By a few of it, Pimpies, Buotongs, and 
Exceptions of all kinds are removed. It Turns Gray 
Hair To Natura Coror, it Improves ture Com- 
PLEXION, and itis Perrrorty Harmurss. It also never 
failsto cure Croup, Cuourna, 
and all Sromacu Compratnts. We are sure No Famity 
WILL BE WITHOUT A Botte AFTKR ONCE TRYING IT. 
All our druggists keep it.—Cincinnati Star.—[Adv.] 


the table.” Theya °g judges in all its refinements 
and delicacies. In er to stimulate the appetite and 
keep the digestive organs in good order they give pre- 
eminence to Aneostura Birrers. When you try 
them be sure it is the genuine article, manufactured 
by Dr. J. G. B. Sircert & Sons.—[ddv.] 


FRENCHMEN Can properly be called “the knights of 
re tod 
o 


LONG ERE THEY BEGIN TO TODDLE 


Mere milk may eegeoenty be exchanged in feed- 


ing children for Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food; also excel- 


lent for invalids.—[{Adv.] 


You will be sure of pure, rich blood and good health 


and strength if you use Parker’s Ginger Tonic.—[Adv.] 


For a delicious breakfast try Tavrsrr’s Shredded 
Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—[{Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y, 


The Talking Leaves. 


An Indian Story. By Wrft1am O. Sropparp. 
Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cioth, $1 00. 


“*Mr. Stoddard’s new story takes its title from a 
few old well-thumbed illustrated magazines found by 
two girls of an India encampment upon the trail of 
a company of United States soldiers. One of the girls 
is a white child who had been torn from her home by 
a band of Apaches years before, aud who had almost 
forgotten all the circumstances of her earlier years. 
The printed pages were regarded with nv little ven- 
eration by the superstitions Indians, and were event- 
ually instrumental in discovering the identity of the 
captive girl to her father, who had supposed her to 
be dead. The story abounds in stirring incidents of 
savage warfare on the plains, vivid descriptions of 
Indian life, manners, and thought, and exquisite pict- 
ures of Southwestern scenery.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ar” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. - 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Manufacturer of 

C, W EIS { Meerschaum Goods 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
vet. Pool, 244, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 set. 

per 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New York. Established 1855. 


Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works, with Phonographic Alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners, sent on application. 
Address, BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, O, 


receipt of 


absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
} strengthening, easily digested, and 

Ry admirably adapted for invalids as 
2 ae well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y, 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
OFFI 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
CES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dr Cloake, Robes, of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 7 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
It is a com- 
fort to the 
oker to 
have aninfal- 
lible Match- 
box. Thishox 
= combines the 
fuse with. it. 
Perfectly safe, strong, durable, and cannot yet out of 
order.- German Silver, 75c.; Brass and Nickel. 50c. ; 
Decorated Tin, 15c. each. nt free of Postage on 
rice. Address JOSEPH WOODWARD, 
Agent Smokers’ Match-box, 171 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MINTON'S TILES, 


ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upen-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALIL & SON, 
75 & 77 West 23d St., New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


CRANDALL & CO., 
OLDEST RELIABLE HOUSE. 
PREMIUM BABY CARRIAGES, 
with latest improvements; Crandall’s 
arasol top, shifting to any position. 
nd for price-list. Goods ship 
C.0.D. Warerooms—3d Avenue, bet. 
37th and 88th Streets. Ask for the 

Genuine Crandall Safety Carriage. 


To Subscription-Book Agents. 


We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 


— 


| strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 


ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
best known authors, 

At all times, persons possessing sufficient tact and 
ability to make them successful in ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits will find remunerative employment 


by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Frank 


Squarr, New York, Subscription-Book Department. 


66 BITTERS 


L. FUNKE Sole 
Manufacturer and 78 John St., 
P.O. Box 1029. 


6 EAST 14TH STREET. 
DRESS REFORM. 


~ Union Undergarments, 


a> Vest and Drawers in oe, 
Made in all weights of Me-| 
ilettes, Princess Ski rts, 
| Emancipation, Dress Re- § 
form, and Comfort Waists. 
Corded Waists a Specialty. 
New IIlustrated Pamphlet 
Free. Mrs. A. FLETCHER, 
6. E. 14th St., N. ¥. City. 


THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 


Politics for Young Americas. 


BY 
CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


12mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


This book of Mr. Nordhoff might be learned by 
heart. * * * It is a complete system of political science, 
economical and other, as applied to our American 
system.—N. Y. Herald. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of 
all parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

» It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide 
for a yonng man getting ready to “cast his first bal- 
lot.”—Nation, N. Y. 

Short and very clear. * * * A treatise of political 
ethics and of political economy, and an excellent one. 
—N. Y. World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ew Sent by mail, postage to any part of the 


with Starch, Arrowroot.or Sugar, 
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A New Volume begins with the Number for 
November ‘ith. 


TARPER’S YOUNG. PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


Harper's Youna in point of circulation 
ranks with the most successful journals of its 
class. Its subscribers are not confined to any 
particular locality, or even country, but are found 
wherever the English language is spoken. It 
has been the subject of favorable and enthusi- 
astic notices in the leading papers in all parts of 

TInited States. 
epee and teachers have united in commend- 
ing it warmly to the attention of parents and 


guardians a8 an invaluable means of informing [| 


the minds and elevating the tastes of the young 
people under their care; and the publishers have 
received the kindest and most appreciative ex- 
pressions regarding it from many thousands of 
its readers throughout the world, who look for- 
ward to its appearance from week to week with 
eager anticipations of enjoyment in its perusal. 
The authors and: artists who regularly con- 
tribute to its columns form a combination of 
talent which is — a parallel in the annals 
‘uvenile periodical literature. 
Peorte furnishes to its read- 


ers weekly a variety of entertaining and in- 


structive reading-matter. 


Absorbing Serials, 
Sprightly Stories, 
Stirring Poems, 
Amusing Rhymes, 
Diverting Anecdotes, 
and Ingenious Puzzles 


appear in every number. Occasional articles on 
Exsrompery and other forms of NEEDLE-WORK 
inyest this periodical with a special interest for 
girls, while the youth of both sexes will find in it 
valuable hints as to pleasant methods of spend- 
ing such leisure time as may be available for 
recreation in the play-ground, in the family circle, 
or in the social gathering. * Subjects connected 
with Passtne Events which are calculated to 
arrest the attention of young readers receive 
apprcpriate treatment. ILLusTRATIONS 
of the finest description appear weekly in the 
paper; and carefully executed CoPres oF Norep 
ParntiNas, given from time to time, tend to train 
the artistic tastes of its subscribers, by familiar- 
izing them with objects of acknowledged merit 
in the domain of art. 


A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of | 


three-cent. stamp. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ $4 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR..........- 4 00 
The THREE above publications.............++. 10 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 5.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (638 Numbers). 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxop.e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Ma@azing with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 


Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished . 


gratuitousiy on appiication to Harrxe & Brorugns. 


4% HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
litles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
Will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Ceuts. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of logs. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin: Square, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED TBE, 
of N 


TREAS 


For the HOME CIRCLE. Arich volume of 


300 
c. Usual from the whole of Mu- 


like it. No Competition | Bale Ny ha, Emi 
Citizens say: 4 treasury of pleasure for home,”’— 
ffany,D.D. “A perfect marvel and 
—G.A.Peltz,D-D. “Full o genuine 
it ic Robbins,D.D. Three million homea.want 
Srand chance to coin . Sample 
free. Address HUBBARD BROS, Phila. 


((ARD COLLECTORS send 12 cents in post- 


age sta 
Uful French Chromo Cards assorted. WILLIAM M 
NALDSON & CO., 113 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Se 
CA RDS, WHITING, GO Nassau St. 


in Script T 
Postpaid, » Nassau, N. Y. 


10 $20 tome: worth fee 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, N | : 
a0 nved Card, 25 cts., | Special Reading Notices in WEEKLY or Bazar, $2 00 per line. 


equal to an ved C 25 cts. 
EO. I. REED & 


—_ and receive by return mail 25 beau- | 


= 


[SHE TIAN iE 


— 


il 


Bae: 
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AN INSIDE VIEW. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Have now open a full line of the Latest Fall 


see in Curtain Materials, Furniture 


Coverings, &c., &c: 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazaxz Patterns or for any other business. 

Send stamp for our New 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Catalogue, 1882-83, 
NNATI, O. 


Lowest prices ever known 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCI 


Rifles, & Bevolvers. 


OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 


on 


WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Reorre 
Boox. Sells al sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Aun Arbor, Mich. 
DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for “* ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


on, 10c. Warranted best pack sold, Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES’*& CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


A WEEE. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$12 Outfitfree. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
40 10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CQ., Nassau, N. Y. 


ELEGANT 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 


WHOLESALE. 


Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. 
A NEW VOLUME 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


SWIFT. By Lesuie Srepuey. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. The Latest Issue in English Men 
of Letters. 


The character of the imperious and saturnine clergy- 
man, with its apparent inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, is portrayed with great skill and appreciation ; 
while, in discussing the incidents and features of the 
Dean's life which by their mystery have provoked 
speculation, Mr. Stephen has wisely confined himself 
to statements of facts, leaving his readers to form 
their own opinions.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mokr.ry. The following volumes are now ready: 


Worpswortu. By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxr. By 
Thomas Fowler. — Byron. By John Nichol. — 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—Gtspon, By J.C. 
Morison.—Socorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Sugitry. By 
J. A. By ‘William Black.— 
Homer. By Professor Huxley.—Drrot. .By Will- 
iam Minto.—Bugns. By Principal Shairp.—Sren- 
srk. By Dean Church.—Tuackeray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxr. By John Morley. 
ron. By Mark Pattison.—Hawrnorne. By Henry 
James, Jr.—Soutuxy. By Edward Dowden.—Bun- 
yan. By James Anthony Fronde.—Cuavorr. By 
Adolphus William Ward.—Cowrxr. By Goldwin 
Smith.—Porr. By Leslie Stephen.—Daynrn. By 
George Saintsbury.—Lanvor. By Sidney Colvin.— 
De Quinory. By David Masson.—Lams. By Alfred 
Ainger.—Bentiry. By R. C. Jebb.—Diexens. By 
Adolphus William Ward.—Gray. By Edmund W. 
Gosse.—Swirt. By Leslie Stephen. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents a volume. ea 


& 
gz A selection of any 7 volumes sent on receipt of 
$5 00; or, 15 volumes for $10 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ce Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

tc. 
66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$ free. Address H. & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
YU with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


Stylish fabrics for Fall wear, which meet with 
much favor, are Brocade Dress Goods with plain 
tissues to match. 


Messrs. FAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Show an extensive line of these goods in combina- 
tions of trreproachable taste. 


Cashmeres are a special feature of their Dress. 


4foods Department this season. The assortments 
embrace a range of over one hundred colors. 


Broadway, cor. 11th St., New York City. 


THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


DR. RICHARD §. ROSENTHAL'S 


Meisterschaft System 


FOR 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks.-ae 


The Nation, New York, says: “‘ This system is the 
best yet devised for learning to speak a foreign lan- 
guage in a short time.” 


Each subscriber—$5.00 for each language—becomes | 


actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all 
exercises and answers all questions in regard to any 
difficulties which may occur to the student. 


For 25 cent§ we will send Part I. of either the 
French or the (German as a specimen copy. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299—305 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Kept in the Dark. By ANntHony Tro.iopg. 15 cents. 


The Talking Leaves. An Indian Story. By Wittram 
O. Stoppaxpv, Illustrated. $1 00, 

A Strange Journey; or, Pictures from Egypt and the 
Seudan. 15 cents. 


The Knights of the Horseshoe: a Traditionary Tale 
of the Cocked Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion. By 
Dr. A. Canurucrs. 20-cents. 


Multum in Parvo; a Series of Good Stories, with no 


Waste of Words. By Cuan.es Reape. Illustrated. 
15 cents, 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norns. 15 cents. 
Fortune’s Marriage. By M.Craix. 20cts. 


The Minister’s Son. By M.C. Stizuine. 20 cents. 


2 Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off Duty. - 


y W. Crank 2 cents. 


Unknown to History. By CHARLOTTE M. Yones. 
20 cents. 


A Model Father. By D. Curistie Morray. 10ceuts, 


Anne. By Constanor F. Wooison. Illustrated by 


Harrver & Beorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of th 
United States, on receipt of the price. ‘ 


mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanips. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


-LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and [prc tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
&@ success and a boon tor which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
- “British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
_in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers,, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only),C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


CARD COLLECTORS, 


different sets, 10c. D M’F’G CO., Baltimore, Md. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—A few select advertisements will be accepted for the back part of the Macazine at the fol- 


lowing rates: 


First or last page of advertisement sheet?....... ooskoumcans 24 $500 00 | An inside page of advertisement sheet...................... $250 00 

One-half of such page when whole page is not taken....... OO | ce 150 00 

One-quarter of such page when whole page is not taken...... 150 00 | One-quarter of such page................. a Pen a 75 00 
Smaller cards on an inside page, per line............... $2 00 


Copy must be received six weeks in advance of date of publication: thus, for March MaGazine, copy must be not later than January 15. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY: Per line, each insertion, Inside, $1 50; Outside, $2 00. 


HARPER'S BAZAR: Per line, each insertion, $1 00. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE: Per line, each insertion, Inside Cover Pages, 40 cents; Outside, 4th Cover Page, 50 cents, 


Wexrxk.y closes Friday at 9 A.M. 


Bazar closes Saturday at 9 A.M. 


Average, eight words to a line; twelve lines to an inch. _ 


Youne Prope closes Wednesday at 9 A.M. | 
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